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THE  Queen’s  College  Journal  staff  for  ’91- 
’92,  with  some  diffidence,  submit  to  their 
readers  the  result  of  their  first  endeavour. 
Unlike  its  predecessors,  Vol.  XIX  will  be 
published  in  twenty-four  weekly  numbers, 
and  be  expected  to  appear  with  unfailing  regu- 
larity every  Saturday  morning.  It  is  our  hope 
that  by  this  means  the  Journal  may  be  kept 
more  in  touch  with  college  life.  Of  our  aims 
and  ideals  we  ask  our  readers  to  judge  from 
what  they  read,  and  of  these  aims  and  ideals, 
and  our  attainment  of  them,  we  expect  an  un- 
sparing criticism. 

Every  student  upon  returning  this  fall,  we 
fancy,  after  seeing  the  University  building  still 
standing,  cast  an  anxious  glance  toward  that 
corner  of  the  campus  where  was  to  have  been 
our  gymnasium.  How  their  hearts  sank  to 
see  the  grass  growing  green,  the  maples  leafy 
and  flourishing  as  never  before  ! “ Where, 

oh  where  is  the  gym  ? ” must  have  been  their 
passionate  cry.  “ Where,  oh  where  ?”  came 
the  answer  echoed  from  the  walls  of  the  Path- 
ological Museum.  With  sinking  hearts  they 
slowly  realize  that  the  gymnasium,  in  the 
spring  so  very  nearly  a reality,  had  vanished 
far  into  the  future — had  retaken  its  place  in 
those  bright  visions  we  all  form  of  that  grand 
time  when  Queen’s  will  have  a Science  Hall 
for  the  study  of  Physics,  and  a catalogue  for 
the  Library.  For  the  present  “ Durum  : sed 


levins  fit  patientia,  quidquid  corngere  est 
nefas.” 

For  this  season  there  is  no  gymnasium, 
therefore,  like  the  Hindoos,  we  must  do  with- 
out. Whether  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain 
permission  to  place  a few  pieces  of  apparatus 
in  the  attic  of  the  Science  Hall  and  use  them 
at  hours  when  no  lectures  are  being  given  m 
the  building,  is  another  question,  though  one 
worthv  of  consideration.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  no  company  expecting  to  make  money 
will  put  up  a gymnasium  immediately  after 
the  erection  of  the  beautiful  Y.M.C.A.  build- 
ing. And  it  would  be  absurd  for  the  students 
or  the  University  authorities  to  build  one 
until  they  were  in  a position  to  build  a first- 
class  one.  with  a large  room  for  College  meet- 
ings and  small  committee  rooms  for  all  the 
College  societies— in  short  an  athletic  cu 
house  for  the  students.  The  time  when  this 
will  be  possible  is  distant.  The  money  on 
hand  at  present  will  go  no  distance  at  all  to- 
ward such  a building.  Therefore  we  must 
wait  for  a University  gymnasium.  In  the 
meantime  we  must  have  the  use  of  some 
gymnasium,  and  that  of  the  city  Y.M.C.A. 
will  first  suggest  itself  to  all.  We  think  the 
Athletic  Committee  will  do  well  to  lay  before 
the  students  at  once  the  terms  upon  which 
.they  may  use  the  Y.M.C.A.  building  upon  its 
completion.  The  only  objection  urged  by  the 
students  to  the  use  of  this  gymnasium  is  its 
distance  from  the  College.  This,  however, 
except  during  the  football  season,  does  not 
apply  to  the  use  of  the  building  as  a gymnasium, 
and  a building  which  will  be  more  than  a 
gymnasium  to  us  is  at  present  an  impossibility. 

There  are  students  in  the  University,  who 
pride  themselves  most  heroically  upon  their 
class  and  College  spirit,  yet,  strange  to  say, 
these  same  students  when  called  upon  to  sub- 
scribe towards  sending  a delegate  to  represent 
Queen’s  at  a sister  college  gathering,  excuse 
themselves  forsooth,  by  saying  that  theydo 
not  believe  in  the  custom  and  will  not  support 
it  by  their  contributions  or  their  influence 
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College  spirit ! Class  devotion ! Deep,  in- 
deed, must  be  the  loyalty  of  such  students  to 
their  Alma  Mater,  when  they  fail  to  see  the 
broadening  and  strengthening  influence  which 
is  sure  to  follow  from  true  inter-collegiate 
life  and  fellowship  ! Loyal  students  of  Queen’s, 
students  whom  all  delight  to  honor  and  re- 
ceive, are  the  ones  who  foster  the  inter-col- 
legiate spirit  by  extending  a hearty  and  fra- 
ternal welcome  to  the  delegates  from  other 
Colleges  who  come  from  time  to  time  to  our 
yearly  gatherings  and  conventions.  The 
College  spirit  which  would  do  away  with  this 
custom  of  exchanging  the  brotherly  greeting, 
and  of  recognizing  and  honouring  the  other 
Universities  and  Institutions  of  our  land  is  no 
College  spirit  at  all,  and  it  is  with  deep  regret 
that  we  find  such  a feeling  existing  in  any  of 
the  students  of  Queen’s. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  about  the  neces- 
sity for  more  fraternal  feelings  amongst  the 
students  of  each  year.  Year  meetings  are  held 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  students  in  closer 
touch  and  fostering  more  and  more  that  spirit 
of  class  life  which  makes  college  days  so  me- 
morable. All  well  and  good  ! But  do  not  let 
your  class  enthusiasm  close  your  eyes  to  the 
great  fa6t  that  you  belong  to  a mighty  organ- 
ism of  collegiate  life  which  extends  all  over  the 
globe.  Keep  in  touch  with  other  colleges,  keep 
alive  the  feeling  that  you  are  standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  other  great  institu- 
tions founded  for  the  same  purpose  and  with 
the  same  high  aims.  This  is  why  we  send 
delegates  to  other  Colleges,  and  this  the  reason 
we  welcome  delegates  from  them.  Let  no 
student  of  Queen’s  who  has  the  good  of  his 
College  at  heart  or  who  is  interested  in  seeing 
her  recognized  amongst  the  sisterhood  of  Col- 
leges cast  a slur  upon  her  importance  or  be- 
little her  standing,  by  crying  down  this  time- 
honoured  custom  which  should  last  as  long  as 
College.  

Two  duties  are  pressed  upon  the  notice  of 
the  College  man  by  every  exchange : — ist.  Sub- 
scribe for  your  College  paper.  2nd.  Adopt  as 
your  motto  for  the  College  Society:  “Punctu- 
ality, Perseverance  and  Preparation.” 

It  is  only  the  tramp  who  sings : — 

“ Since  in  working  and  in  resting, 

“ Life  is  divided  best, 

“ Let  others  do  the  working, 

“ And  I will  do  the  rest." 


CONTRI BUT6D. 

OUR  SCHOOLS. 

T' OU  have  no  schools,”  said  an  old  coun- 
X tryman  to  me  a short  time  ago.  “ You 
have  only  grinding  establishments  to  help 
people  pass  examinations.”  I admitted  it. 
I am,  I think,  a tolerably  patriotic  Can- 
adian, but  I agreed  too  well  with  him  for 
dispute.  Grinding  establishments,  our  schools 
— ay,  and  our  Colleges — are.  Education 
is  a material  thing,  gaining  material  advan- 
tages, and  is  sought  for  as  such.  If  a 
diploma  or  certificate  is  sought  for,  it  is 
crammed  for.  If  certain  information  is  neces- 
sary for  one’s  life  work,  it  is  got,  and  all  else 
is  counted  useless.  School  life  is  too  often  a 
hurrying  scramble  for  certificates  and  recog- 
nitions. The  pupil  wishes  to  do  the  most 
work  in  the  shortest  time,  hurries  forward, 
does  what  he  is  forced  to,  and  shuns  what  is 
not  obligatory.  At  College  he  is  too  busy 
with  his  class  work  for  outside  reading.  He 
has  his  degree  in  the  end,  some  information 
that  he  will  find  useful,  some  mental  training 
that  will  help  him  ; but  no  culture.  What 
has  been  prescribed  he  may  know ; he  cer- 
tainly knows  nothing  else.  His  education'has 
been  a business  specializing. 

Many  causes  may  be  assigned  for  this.  A 
very  evident  one  is  the  business  point  of  view 
so  universally  affected.  Information  is  sought 
as  worth  so  many  definite  dollars  and  cents. 
That  is  right  enough  in  its  way  ; but  it  pre- 
vails too  extensively.  Perhaps  an  additional 
cause  may  be  suggested. 

The  ordinary  Canadian  student  lives  in  two 
distinct  worlds.  One  is  the  home  world  ; 
there  business,  news,  gossip,  and  nothings 
form  the  staple  of  conversation.  Books  rarely 
intrude  ; when  they  do  they  are  treated  in  a 
gingerly  fashion  and  are  soon  dismissed. 
From  this  world  the  student,  whether  at 
school  or  College,  passes  abruptly  into  a new 
world.  He  may  enter  into  it  conscientiously  ; 
so  may  a clerk  enter  conscientiously  into  the 
weighing  of  sugar.  The  clerk  thinks  but  little 
of  sugar  when  once  out  of  the  shop,  and 
school  out  or  college  over  our  student  returns 
into  the  bosom  of  his  family.  Everything 
that  student  knows  is  the  result  of  a distinct 
conscious  effort.  Now  life  is  very  short  and 
our  duties  are  many.  The  number  of  con- 
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scions  efforts  we  can  make  is  comparatively 
small,  and  the  knowledge  gained  by  such 
efforts  is  limited.  But  nature  has  kindly 
made  a provision  that  much — perhaps  the 
most — of  our  education  is  the  result  of  uncon- 
scious assimilation.  Human  nature  is  indefin- 
itely porous.  The  atmosphere  we  breathe 
has  an  immense,  though  unostentatious,  influ- 
ence upon  us.  Holmes  speaks  of  having  been 
bred  amongst  books,  and  of  consequently 
having  the  same  easy  feeling  amongst  them 
that  a stable  boy  has  with  horses.  The  boy 
who  has  grown  up  in  a home  where  books  and 
literature — things  of  the  mind,  in  short — are, 
not  necessarily  supreme,  but  at  all  events 
part  of  the  household  life,  has  an  immense 
advantage  over  the  lad  who  finds  a great  gulf 
fixed  between  his  home  life  and  his  school 
life.  He  has  the  same  advantage  that  a lad 
bred  in  a counting  house  has  in  business  over 
one  who  has  grown  up  a bookworm.  The 
victim  of  our  ordinary  home  life  strives  hard 
for  every  intellectual  fact  he  acquires,  while 
the  other  leaps  as  by  inheritance  into  much 
that  the  first  has  to  work  for,  into  much  that 
he  will  never  attain.  The'  one  student  will 
bear  from  College  his  training  of  hard  earned 
fadts  ; he  will  be  well  up  in  the  subjedts  he 
has  studied,  and  he  will  be  ignorant  of  all 
else.  The  other  will  know  his  special  subjedt, 
but  will  also  have  that  familiarity  with  all  the 
things  of  the  mind  that  we  call  culture.  The 
one  will  be  a tradesman  with  certain — possibly 
very  extensive — information  as  his  stock  in 
trade.  The  other  will  be  an  educated  man  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

Possibly  I have  gone  too  far.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  say  that  no  one  who  has  not  had 
these  primary  advantages  can  become  truly 
educated.  But  he  who  without  their  help  has 
become  a cultured  man  has  surmounted  im- 
mense difficulties.  So  has  the  man  who  has 
made  his  own  fortune  surmounted  immense 
difficulties  ; and  we  recognize  the  greatness 
of  both.  But  do  we  wish  to  have  our  children 
paupers  to  give  them  a chance  of  becoming 
the  architects  of  their  own  fortunes  ? Should 
we  give  them  a materialistic  home  training 
that  if  they  do  become  cultured  they  may 
have  the  greater  credit  ? 

For  it  is  in  the  home  that  the  reformation  of 
our  schools  must  begin.  We  may  murmur  at 
the  materialistic  tendency  of  education — but 


the  schools  are  as  good  as  they  can  well  be. 
It  is  in  the  home  that  the  book  atmosphere 
may  be  breathed  ; alas,  it  is  in  the  home  that 
the  materialistic  hand-to-mouth  tone  of 
thought  is  learned.  Canada  is  a new  country, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  are  a material- 
istic people.  It  is  in  the  future  that  school 
reformation  lies.  That  work  will  be  done  by 
those  who  have  some  light,  some  glimpses  of 
higher  than  bread  and  butter  considerations, 
by  their  holding  fast  what  they  have  gained, 
and  their  passing  it  on  to  a younger  genera- 
tion who  may  go  on  from  strength  to  greater 
strength.  We  Canadians  are  in  a transition 
stage  ; in  the  name  of  all  worth  having  let  us 
make  it  a short  one,  and  hasten  the  day  when 
mind  shall  have  some  share  of  the  attention 
now  engrossed  by  matter.  C.F.H. 


COLLEC6  NEMS. 

SCIENCE  HALL. 

ON  the  1 6th  of  last  month  the  new  Science 
Hall  was  formally  opened.  A large  audi- 
ence was  present  in  the  main  ledture  room, 
and  the  close  attention  they  paid  showed  that 
they  did  not  regret  having  come.  Among 
those  present  were  the  Chancellor,  the  Minis- 
ter of  Education,  Mr.  MacFarlane,  of  Ottawa, 
the  Dominion  Analyst,  and  a good  number  of 
Kingston’s  prominent  citizens. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  by  the  Prin- 
cipal, who  gave  an  interesting  account  of  how 
the  ways  and  means  for  building  the  Hall  had 
been  secured,  and  of  the  various  gifts  which 
have  been  presented.  In  the  course  of  his 
speech  he  paid  a well-merited  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  John  Carruthers,  whose 
name  the  Hall  bears.  Prof.  Dupuis  then  gave 
an  account  of  the  growth  of  Science  in  Queen’s, 
from  its  humble  beginning  in  what  is  now  Prof. 
Fletcher’s  kitchen  to  the  present.  This  was 
followed  by  addresses  from  Dr.  Goodwin  and 
Mr.  Nicol  on  Chemical  subjedts,  and  an  excel- 
lent speech  by  Mr.  MacFarlane,  after  which 
the  Chancellor  read  a most  interesting  paper 
on  “ Parliamentary  vs.  Party  Government.” 
The  audience  then  adjourned  to  an  upper  room, 
where  the  kindness  of  the  ladies  of  Kingston 
had  provided  a most  excellent  five  o'clock  tea. 
From  this  the  students,  with  charadteristic 
modesty,  kept  away.  However,  the  ladies  very 
kindly  invited  them  to  come  over  after  the 
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evening  meeting,  an  invitation  which  was 
heartily  accepted. 

The  best  address  was  without  doubt  that  of 
Prof.  Dupuis.  It  was  bright,  humorous,  and 
unaffected.  The  difficult  task  of  telling  what 
the  speaker  himself  had  done,  without  appear- 
ing either  conceited  or  over-modest,  was  ad- 
mirably performed.  Indeed,  the  evident  lack 
of  self-consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  speaker 
was  one  of  its  great  charms.  And  yet  if  any- 
one ever  had  a right  to  be  conceited,  that  per- 
son is  Prof.  Dupuis.  When  he  came  no  Chem- 
istry worth  the  name  was  taught  in  Queen’s. 
Now  a large  building,  fitted  with  every  modern 
appliance,  is  devoted  to  it  alone.  And  this 
almost  solely  through  his  exertions.  Others 
have  come  to  his  aid  of  late  years,  but  his  has 
always  been  the  master-hand,  and  never  once 
has  he  erred. 

The  other  addresses  were  on  the  whole  good, 
though  the  Chancellor’s  was  rather  long,  and 
Dr.  Goodwin’s  uninteresting.  While  doubtless 
an  accurate  and  complete  account  of  certain 
Chemical  discoveries,  it  was  more  fitted  for  a 
class  lecture  than  for  an  afternoon  address. 
The  list  of  donations  read  by  the  Principal 
shows  that  the  friends  of  Queen’s  have  still 
the  same  feelings  towards  her  as  of  old,  and 
we  are  glad  to  see  that  on  Monday  last  the 
Principal  was  able  to  report  further  contribu- 
tions. Though  no  Redpath  or  Workman  arise 
for  us,  all  will  be  well  if  Queen’s  students  and 
graduates  pull  on  together  as  they  have  hitherto 
done.  ______ 

CONVOCATION. 

The  exercises  connected  with  Convocation 
drew  the  usual  large  and  appreciative  audience 
of  the  friends  and  patrons  of  Queen’s.  The 
gallery  was  reserved  for  students,  who  made 
their  presence  known  by  the  customary  cpiota 
of  songs  and  unnecessary  remarks,  until  the 
members  of  Senate  and  distinguished  visitors 
had  entered  the  Hall.  After  the  opening 
prayer  by  the  Registrar  the  winners  of  Arts 
Matriculation  Scholarships  received  mention 
and  reward.  The  Inaugural  Address  of  Dr. 
Dyde  gave  ample  evidence  to  the  fadt  that  he 
had  made  a thorough  study  of  his  subjedt: 
“Greek  Idealists.”  The  accession  to  the  staff 
of  Queen’s  of  so  able  an  assistant  in  the  de- 
partment of  Philosophy  will  be  hailed  with 
genuine  pleasure  by  all  who  take  a pride  in  the 
growth  of  the  University. 


The  visitor  of  the  evening,  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross, 
Minister  of  Education  for  the  Province  ot  On- 
tario, was  heartily  received.  His  address  has 
appealed  in  public  print  and  cannot  but 
win  the  admitation  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  great  cause  of  universal  education.  The 
iceberg  of  ignorance  and  superstition  that 
was  developed  in  the  middle  ages  is  slowly 
melting  away  under  the  burning  rays  of  earn- 
est, resolute,  united  adtion.  The  important 
influence  which  the  cause  of  education  has  up- 
on the  destiny  of  mankind,  and  the  close  con- 
nedtion  which  it  has  with  national  vitality, 
should  lead  all  to  unite  in  hearty  co-operation 
with  those  who  are  in  any  way  closely  con- 
nedted  with  its  progress.  The  strudture  whose 
foundations  are  laid  in  the  primary  schools  of 
the  Province  finds  its  culmination  in  the  Uni- 
versity. And  the  hundreds  of  young  men  and 
women  equipped  for  the  battle  of  life  and  arm- 
ed in  the  cause  of  education  who  are  gradu- 
atedfrom  the  Uuiversity  walls,  be  that  Uni- 
versity called  by  one  name  or  by  another, 
should  be  no  small  source  of  encouragement 
to  all  who  are  laboring  in  the  common  cause. 

In  the  interests  of  the  Medical  department 
of  the  University  work,  Dr.  Cranston,  of  Arn- 
prior,  next  addressed  Convocation.  He  sketch- 
ed the  origin  and  progress  of  medical  science 
from  the  earliest  times,  noting  many  interest- 
ing points  connedted  with  the  inventions  and 
discoveries  which  have  placed  the  medical 
profession  upon  a solid  basis.  He  concluded 
his  paper  by  a few  words  of  encouragement 
and  admonition  to  the  students  of  Queens. 

After  a short  address  from  the  Principal,  in 
which  the  kindly  feelings  of  the  Minister  of 
Education  were  reciprocated,  Rev.  Prof.  Mowat 
dismissed  the  audience  with  the  Benedidlion. 


DIVINITY  HALL. 

The  Theological  Faculty  was  formally  open- 
ed on  Monday  evening,  Nov.  2nd.  After  a 
short  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mackie,  the  Prin- 
cipal read  out  the  results  of  the  Matriculation 
exams,  in  Medicine  and  Theology,  and  called 
upon  Prof.  Fowler  to  read  his  Inaugural. 
Prof.  Fowler  then  read  a very  interesting 
address  upon  “The  Antiquity  of  Man  in 
America.”  He  described  fully  the  various 
recent  discoveries  bearing  upon  the  subjedt, 
showing  that  it  had  been  proven  conclusively 
that  Man  had  been  in  North  America  before 
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the  close  of  the  glacial  epoch.  The  Professor 
then  discussed  the  various  methods  of  fixing 
the  date  of  this  epoch,  showing  that  it  cannot 
reasonably  be  believed  to  have  ended  more 
than  seven  or  eight  thousand  years  ago. 
While  the  lecture  dealt  with  the  subject  most 
thoroughly  and  scientifically,  it  was  written 
in  language  of  studied  simplicity  and  could  be 
easily  followed  by  those  who  had  no  technical 
knowledge  of  Science.  It  was  listened  to  with 
attention  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all 
present. 


A.  M.  S. 

The  Alma  Mater  Society  has  commenced 
the  session  of  ’91- ’92  with  unusual  spirit.  The 
attendance  has  been  large,  the  discussions 
free  and  vigorous.  If  the  executive  committee, 
instead  of  leaving  this  energy  to  find  its  own 
outlet,  will  apply  itself  diligently  to  provide 
good  programmes,  there  is  no  reason  why  this 
session  should  not  be  the  most  successful  for 
many  years.  The  class  of  ’95  has  so  far  at- 
tended well,  let  the  meetings  be  made  so 
interesting  and  profitable  now  that  they  will 
be  led  to  form  habits  of  regular  attendance 
by  which  they  will  adt  throughout  their 
course. 

It  is  true  that  the  orderly  transaction  of 
business  is  the  most  interesting  and  the  most 
profitable  part  of  the  society’s  work.  Still 
there  is  not  sufficient  business  to  keep  up  a 
continued  interest  for  very  long.  Two  hours 
of  discussion  upon  a report  from  the  athletic 
committee,  if  carefully  governed  by  the  rules 
of  order,  will  do  the  members  more  good  than 
the  most  carefully  prepared  formal  debate ; 
but  reports  which  will  provoke  such  discus- 
sions cannot  come  up  every  night,  and  by 
immediately  providing  some  good  programmes 
the  Executive  will  take  advantage  of  the  best 
opportunity  of  improving  the  society  which 
has  presented  itself  for  some  time. 

The  Alma  Mater  met  upon  the  first  Satur- 
day evening  of  the  session,  when  a long  list  of 
notices  of  motions  was  handed  in.  The  ath- 
letic committee  was  called  upon  to  report  re 
the  gymnasium. 

At  the  second  meeting  Mr.  A.  E.  Lavell,  on 
behalf  of  a special  committee,  reported  a new 
university  yell,  which  was  received  with  great 
enthusiasm  and  practised  for  some  time.  The 


practice  of  college  songs,  which  has  been  so 
negleCted  for  a few  sessions,  was  revived  with 
so  much  spirit  as  to  give  the  reporter  of  one  of 
the  city  dailies  the  idea  that  it  would  here- 
after form  the  chief  feature  of  the  meetings. 

The  reports  of  the  retiring  Business  Man- 
ager of  the  Journal,  and  the  retiring  curators 
of  the  Reading  Room,  showed  that  those  de- 
partments were  in  a satisfactory  state.  The 
curators  of  the  Reading  Room  were  re-eleCted 
in  a body.  The  senior  classes  in  Arts  and 
Medicine  have  been  asked  to  take  strict 
measures  to  exclude  all  except  students  from 
the  gallery  at  meetings  of  convocation,  and 
thus  prevent  the  rowdyism  of  the  16th  from 
being  repeated. 

The  freshman  classes  in  Arts  and  Medicine 
have  been  received  as  members.  And  Rev. 
Dr.  Reid,  of  Toronto,  and  Asst.  Professor 
Wm.  Nicol,  M.A.,  have  been  elected  honor- 
ary members. 

The  chief  business  to  come  up  at  the  meet- 
ing on  Nov.  7th  will  be  the  report  of  the 
athletic  committee  re  the  gymnasium. 

COLLEGE  NOTES. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  reception  held  at  Miss  Net- 
tie Anglin’s  — of  which  an  account  will  be 
given  later — was  a very  pleasant  affair.  All 
the  lady  students  of  both  Colleges  were  in  at- 
tendance, and  the  sceptical  ones  who  feared 
the  lack  of  the  male  element  would  be  serious- 
ly felt  soon  discovered  their  error,  and  frankly 
acknowledged  that  girls  were  nicer  than  boys 
to  talk  to  anyway.  Perhaps  the  boys  agree 
with  them. 

Will  the  Professor  who  remarked  that  he 
liked  to  hear  “’the  hum  of  girlish  voices  about 
the  halls”  please  step  forward?  Reserved 
places  in  our  Hero  Gallery  are  being  rapidly 
filled  up,  but  room  shall  certainly  be  made 
for  him. 

A.  Walker,  ’94,  has  gone  to  Knox  College. 
’94  has  added  another  new  man,  Mr.  Sills,  to 
its  already  large  class. 

There  are  33  ladies  attending  classes  in  Arts 
of  whom  ten  are  freshmen. 

H.  C.  Windel  is  at  present  unable  to  attend 
classes  on  account  of  sickness. 

J.  Kirkwood,  ’95,  has  been  very  unfortunate 
He  was  in  attendance  on  classes  but  a short 
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time  when  he  was  taken  sick  with  typhoid  fever 
and  had  to  be  taken  to  the  hospital,  and  on 
Tuesday  came  a telegram  announcing  the 
death  of  his  brother  from  the  same  disease. 

The  Levana  Eledtions  were  held  last  week, 
and  for  economy  of  time,  breath,  and  money 
they  certainly  were  unique.  We  do  not  pro- 
pose to  take  the  general  public  behind  the 
scenes,  but  many  a weary  politician  might 
have  got  some  helpful  lessons  therefrom.  The 
following  officers  were  eledted  : 

Hon.  President— Miss  A.  Campbell. 
President— Miss  M.  Allen. 

Vice  President — Miss  Rayside. 

Secretary — Miss  Kean. 

Treasurer— Miss  Donovan. 

Critics — Miss  Odell  and  Miss  Snyder. 
Curators — Miss  Harvey  and  Miss  J.  Barr. 

If  the  class  poet  of  each  year  will  kindly 
drop  his,  or  her,  contribution  on  our  sandtum 
plate  the  offering  will  be  tenderly  cared  for. 

The  Arts  Society  eledtions  were  held  in  the 
English  Class  Room  on  Odt.  24th,  when  the 
following  officers  were  eledted : — 

President— A.  E.  Ross,  ’92. 

Treasurer — James  Stewart,  ’92. 

Secretary — A.  D.  Menzies,  ’92. 

Committee  men  from  junior  year — A.  Hay- 
don,  D.  W.  Best. 

From  Sophomore  year — J.  Johnston. 

From  Freshmen  year — J.  Kirkwood. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Arts  So- 
ciety held  a meeting  on  Tuesday  evening,  and 
decided  to  interview  all  those  Arts  men  who 
did  not  vote  at  the  eledtions. 

The  students  in  modern  languages  are  en- 
deavoring to  form  a modern  language  society. 

There  are  235  students  in  Arts  as  compared 
with  223  last  year. 

The  new  Yell: — 

Queen’s!  Queen’s!  Queen’s! 

Oil  thigh  na  Banrighinn  gu  brath ! 

Cha  gheill ! Cha  gheill ! Cha  gheill ! 

The  gallery,  on  the  occasion  of  public  meet- 
ings in  Convocation  Hall,  is  reserved  for  under- 
graduates of  the  University.  If  the  students 
wish  to  avoid  the  harsh  criticism  of  their 
friends,  they  will  see  to  it  that  rowdies  and 
street  arabs  are  not  allowed  to  enter  that  part 
of  the  building.  Groaning  during  prayers  is 
an  offence  of  which  no  student  of  Queen’s 


would  be  guilty,  and  we  hope  that  in  future 
the  senior  year  of  the  University  will  take  the 
matter  in  hand. 

The  Arts  Society  eledtions  were  not  patron- 
ized so  generally  as  they  should  have  been. 
The  objedt  of  the  Society  is  certainly  a worthy 
°ne  the  doing  away  with  the  infinitude  of 
colledtions  and  subscription  lists  of  former 
years— and  as  such  it  deserves  the  financial 
support  of  every  student.  Do  not  allow  any- 
one to  say  that  you  failed  to  carry  your  share 
of  the  necessary  expenses  connedted  with  the 
Football  team,  Reading  Room,  &c.  The  money 
must  be  raised  in  some  way  and  there  is  no 
better  way  of  doing  it  than  for  each  student  to 
present  himself  and  his  fee  at  the  polls  on 
Arts  Eledtion  Day.  Those  who  failed  to  do 
so  this  year  will  receive  a call  from  the  Com- 
mitteeman of  their  year.  To  those  who  fail  to 
pay  then — beware  the  Ides  of  March  ! ! 

WOMAN’S  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  weekly  meeting  of  the  Arts  and  Medi- 
cal Y.  W.  C.  A.  was  held  in  the  college  at  4 
p.m.  on  Sunday.  Miss  White  led  the  meeting, 
which  was  full  of  interest  to  all  present.  A 
discussion  was  held  at  the  close  as  to  how  in- 
fidel questioners  should  be  answered  'by 
Christians.  The  subject  will  be  continued  at 
the  next  meeting. 

A few  days  ago  the  Glee  Club  of  the  W.  M. 
C.  spent  an  evening  with  one  of  their  seniors. 
Their  harmonious  rendering  of  several  choice 
selections  resounded  from  cellar  to  garret. 
Even  the  students,  busy  at  their  work,  drop- 
ped their  books  to  listen  with  ecstasy  at  the 
uncommon  sound.  “ Come  again,  girls.” 

Freshies’  query  : “ What  has  become  of 

that  muscle  ? 

Who  owns  the  owl  ? 

THE  OWL  MAID. 

In  a fort  on  a hill,  near  a city  of  fame, 

Dwelt  an  owl  of  the  soberest  mien,  ’ 

Whose  evening  ‘too-whoo’  had  an  accent  the 
same 

As  the  sage  philosophic  so  keen. 

Here  dwelt  he  and  pondered  for  many  a day, 
And  for  many  a night  sought  again, 

A gruesome  retreat  in  the  town  o’er  the  bay 
Where  a ‘sub’  on  a table  had  lain. 

For  one  venturesome  evening,  wandering  far 
He  had  sought  in  a barn  to  repose,  ’ 

But  the  sight  as  he  entered  and  lit  on  a bar 
Had  chilled  his  young  blood.  He  arose ; 
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For  a young  lady  ‘ med.’  as  he  entered  had 
said, 

“Now  here’s  the  ‘external  oblique’,” 

As  with  keen  sweeping  knife  she  carved  from 
the  dead 

A slice  like  an  elephant’s  cheek. 

He  fled  to  his  home  in  the  fort  on  the  hill, 

But  one  day  to  visit  it  came 
That  same  lady  ‘med’,  who  with  knife  looked 
so  ill, 

As  she  gave  to  that  muscle  a name. 

He  saw  her  and  shuddered,  fell  limp  to  the 
ground ; 

She  caught  him.  To  fly  he  essayed, 

But  now  she  has  caged  him  with  bars  round 
and  round, 

And  in  College  she’s  called  the  “ Owl  Maid.” 
‘Avis  Noctis.’ 

exchknce. 

Signs  of  reanimation  in  the  editorial  sanctum 
come  to  us  from  our  cousins  to  the  south. 
Lehigh  Burr,  Columbia  Spectator,  Delphic,  of 
Hes  Moines,  la.,  Rambler,  of  Illinois,  Notre 
Dame  Scholastic,  and  others.  Glad  to  see  you ! 

‘The  Owl’  is  evidently  in  close  sympathy 
with  its  alumni.  Their  frequent  contributions 
to  the  literary  columns  are  a worthy  example 
for  Queen’s  Alumni — et' Alumnae. 

Dalhousie  Gazette  presents  herself  for  admir- 
ation in  a new  and  most  becoming  dress.  Her 
speech  is  in  keeping  with  her  attire.  Hearty 
congratulations  ! 

“ Hints  to  Freshmen  ” in  Columbia  Spectator 
are  not  without  point  for  the  class  of  ’95. 

All  undergraduates  of  John  Hopkins  are  re- 
quired to  pass  an  exam,  in  gymnastics. 


DE  NOBIS. 

PLEASE,  if  they  would  only  tell  the  poor 
freshmen  what  to  do,  they’d  do  it  sure, 
and  not  be  courted. — [McN-11,  ’95. 

I’m  only  taking  twelve  classes  this  year. 
I’d  take  thirteen  though,  only  the  Prof,  is  so 
inconsiderate  he  won’t  put  on  Physics  after 
tea. — [McK-nz-e,  ’95. 

I’ll  tell  you  what’s  the  matter  with  you, 
Ritchie,  you  are  training  down  too  fine. 
You’ve  been  patronizing  the  new  gym.  too 
much;  you’d  better  lay  off  for  a week. — [A. 
H.  Spurgeon  McR. 


I say,  T.  B.  S.,  save  your  money  and  go  to 
the  “ Two  Johns.” — [G.  C-r-ts. 

Tune,  “Bull  Dog” — 

Davy  M-r-1  on  a chair, 

Annie  Abbott  on  her  “ flat  feet,” 

He  couldn’t  lift  her  worth  a cent, 
Remarkable  was  that  feat, 

Singing  tra-la-la-la-la,  etc. 

I say  the  Principal’s  remarks  were  gentle- 
manly in  the  extreme,  and  his  kindly  notice  of 
the  Freshmen  and  Theologues  was  in  his  own 
inimitable  style. — [A.  K. 

I hereby  offer  to  out-play  anybody  in  the 
world  at  the  position  of  quarter-back  for 
#25,000,000. — [A.  B-r-n. 

I’ll  take  you. — [J.  McD-n-ld,  ’92. 

The  new  yell,  as  it  will  probably  appear 
about  the  year  1901 — 

Oilyvanblaricom, 

Kawhig  ! Kawhig ! ! Rawing ! ! 1 

The  Cadets  were  now  on  their  metal,  and 
were  running  around  with  their  eyes  full  of 
wild  looks,  etc.,  etc. — [VanBlaricom,  in  the 

IW*.  

He’s  off  side,  Mr.  Referee  ; I saw  him. — 
[Alfie. 

I feel  to-day  like  Jonah  when  he  was  swal- 
lowed by  the  whale — down  in  the  mouth. — 
[The  Colt,  Nov.  2nd. 

What’s  the  matter  with  my  colts. — [H.  R. 
G— t. 

After  the  Queen’s-Varsity  match — 

“ Broke ! Broke ! ! Broke ! I ! 

On  the  cold  gray  stones,  Q.C.” 

— [Sporting  Soph. 

Marquis  and  Cameron  are  strong  and  heavy 
but  very  slow. — [B-h-r,  ’95. 

I belong  to  the  class  of  ’93. — [J.  R-ln-ds. 

Under  the  constraining  influence  of  “The 
Old  Ontario  Strand,”  I am  quite  willing  to 
remain  five  minutes  over  time,  but  I can’t 
exactly  see  through  that  quasi  geological  fadt 
about  the  “ Hole  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea.” — 
[Prof.  C.  on  College  Songs. 
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NOTICE  TO  STUDENTS. 


By  leaving  your  name  and  address  with  E. 
P.  Jenkins  you  will  receive  a special  discount 
of  10  per  cent,  on  all  goods  purchased  at 

Kingston’s  Best  Gent’s  furnishing  House. 

We  keep  the  best  and  choicest  and  will  spare 
no  pains  to  please. 

JENKINS,  - Brock  St. 

Wilson’s  Livery  Stables 

120  CLARENCE  STREET, 
r i H TACKS 

LEAVE  120  CLARENCE  STREET  FOR  ALL  TRAINS  AND  TO  ANY 
PART'  OF  THE  OITV. 

KT+  LOWEST*  RKTES, 

Special  Rates  for  Students  to  and  from  the  trains.  First-Class 
Single  and  Double  Rigs  of  any  style  ready  on  short  notice.  A 
night  watchman  always  on  hand.  Any  Orders  by  Telephone 
or  otherwise  promptly  attended  to. 

f®"Leave  your  orders  at  1 20  Clarence  St- 
and  you  will  be  suited. 

W.  J.  HRNEIL 

WATCHMAKER  & JEWELER, 

339  KING  STHSST,  - - KINGSTON. 

Watches,  Clocks,  Jewelry  and  Spectacles  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 
Repairing  a Specialty. 

CHOICE  AND  SELECT  FURS. 

LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Stiff  and  Soft  Hats,  Straws,  Silk  Hats,  Ete. 

J.  B.  PAGE  & CO., 


BUSINESS  CARDS 


Fashionable  Hauers  and  Furriers. 


138  PRINCESS  ST 


COLLEGE  TEXT  BOOKS,' 

College  Note  Paper  with  College  Crest  or  Vignette 
of  the  College  Building, 

Note  Books  4 Memorandum  Books  of  all  Descriptions. 

Fountain  Pens,  Stylographic  Pens,  &c.,  at 

F.  NISBET’S  CORNER  BOOKSTORE. 
A LARGE  STOCK  TO  SELECT  FROM 

SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  STUDENTS. 

LIFFITON’S  JEWELRY  STORE 

167  PRINCESS  ST.  j 

Watches,  Clocks  and  Jewelry  Repairrd.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  ! 

Branch  Store-51  Brock  Street,  next  door  to  Wade’s  Drug  Store,  I 


MACDONNELL  & MUDIE, 

Barristers , Etc.,  Clarence  Street , Kingston , Ont. 

C.  M.  MACDONNELL,  Q.C. JOHN  MUDIE,  It.A. 

LAVELL  & FARRELL, 

Barristers , Solicitors,  Notaries, 

Smith' s Falls , Canada. 

JOHN  R.  LAVELL,  B.A.  A.  GRAY  FARRELL,  B.A. 

J.  b.  McLaren,  m.  a., 

barrister , A t e.  .1  Commissioner  for  Ontario. 
MORDKN, MANITOBA. 

McIntyre  & mcintyre, 

Barristers,  Solicitors, 

KING  STKEET,  - - - KINGSTON , ONT. 

WALKEM  & WALKfcM. 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Notaries,  Etc. 

Clarence  St.,  Kingston,  Om.,  opposite  the  Post  Office. 
RICHARD  T.  WALKEM,  Q.C.  JOS.  II.  WALKEM. 

FELLOW  STUDENTS  I 

B 4 U BUY  FURS 

C what  U can  do  at  the 

BOSTON  FUR  STORE,  WELLINGTON  STREET. 
KINGSTON  & PEMBROKE 

AND  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RY’S 

THE  BEST  ROUTE  BETWEEN 

Kingston,  Ottawa,  Montreal, 

Quebec,  St.  John,  Halifax, 

Peterboro,  Toronto,  London, 
St.  Thomas,  Insrerooll, 

Pembroke,  8ault  St.  Marie, 

Port  Arthur,  Winnipeg. 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN  THE 

florth-West  and  British  Columbia. 


B.  W.  FOLGER, 

Superintemdent. 


F.  CONWAY, 

Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


Henderson’s  Bookstore. 

Huy  a Queen’s  College  Song  Book  for  25c. 
| Buy  a University  of  Toronto  Song  Book  for  90c. 
Buy  a Cabinet  Photo  of  Queen’s  University  for 
25c.  Buy  a large  Photo  of  Queen’s  for  50c’ 
Buy  a Stylographic  or  Fountain  Pen;  they  are 
“the  correct  thing”  for  taking  notes  in  class. 

11  FUkli  STOCK  of  MEDICAL  BOOKS 

Used  at  R.  C.  P.  S.  always  in  stuck 

At  HENDERSON’S  BOOKSTORE. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


PARLIAMENTARY  VS.  PARTI  GOVERNMENT. 

AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  THE  OPENING-  OP  QUEEN'S  UNIVERSITY, 
OCTOBER  16th,  1891,  BY  CHANCELLOR  FLEMING. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  session,  when  our 
professors  have  returned  from  their  well  earned 
holiday  and  students  are  again  present  from  all 
sections  of  the  Dominion,  it  will  not  he  consid- 
ered ill-timed  or  inappropriate  that  on  onr  re- 
assembly I should  s’ay  a few  words  on  a sub- 
ject of  common  concern  to  every  individual  in 
the  community  and  to  none  more  than  to  those 
connected  with  educational  institutions. 

The  matter  which  I take  upon  myself  to 
bring  to  your  notice  involves  the  consideration 
of  an  evil  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  shut  our 
eyes,  and  in  the  removal  of  which  every  hon- 
est minded  person  is  diredtly  interested  ; and 
this  fadt  will  I am  sure  be  accepted  as  my 
reason  for  dealing  with  it  specifically. 
Wherever  there  is  a public  evil,  there  is 
a public  wrong  to  be  righted ; and  it  be- 
comes a duty,  which  we  owe  to  the  com- 
munity, to  apply  our  utmost  intelligence  to  dis- 
cover the  proper  remedy,  and  adt  with  energy 
in  its  application.  The  theme  of  my  address 
is  Party  Government  versus  Parliamentary 
Government. 

At  the  recent  prolonged  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment at  Ottawa,  there  was  brought  to 
light  a series  of  transactions,  which  have  given 
a shock  to  the  moral  sense  of  many  of  our 
people.  These  revelations  will  little  surprise 
those  who  are  familiar  with  public  affairs  in 
the  United  States. 

I believe  I am  correct  in  saying,  that  in  Can- 
ada we  have  not  reached  the  length  which  our 
neighbours  have  attained  in  what  passes  by  the 
name  of  “ politics.”  Methods  and  pradtices 
have,  however,  been  introduced  into  our  pub- 
lic life,  in  some  respects  the  same  as  theirs, 
and  if  our  system  has  not  yet  reached  the  same 
development  we  may  reasonably  expect  that 
if  we  continue  on  the  path  which  they  have 


followed  and  which  we  have  entered  upon,  we 
shall  in  course  of  no  long  time  arrive  at  the 
same  goal. 

In  a work  recently  issued  from  the  piess, 

“ Bryce’s  American  Commonwealth,”  there  are 
twenty-three  chapters  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  subject  of  government  by  party,  and  many 
of  the  other  chapters  have  a bearing  on  the 
same  matter.  Within  the  pages  of  this  valu- 
able and  instructive  work  we  find  a full  and 
detailed  account  of  the  party  system  which 
prevails  among  our  neighbours.  The  author 
describes  at  length  the  business  of  the  pol- 
itician, the  machinery  of  parties,  how  it  works 
and  what  it  effedts.  He  reveals  the  fact  that 
the  machinery  has  many  and  costly  ramifica- 
tions, and  that  a great  deal  of  money  is  requir- 
ed to  keep  it  in  motion.  Where  the  money 
conies  from  is  another  question.  He  points  out 
that  “ the  politicians  themselves  belong  to,  or 
emerge  from  a needy  class”  and  the  funds 
generally  must  come  from  other  sources  than 
the  pockets  of  the  men  most  adtively  engaged, 
but  from  whatever  source  money  may  in  the 
first  place  be  obtained,  the  startling  conclusion 
is  irresistibly  reached  that  “the  whole  cost 
in  the  long  run  is  thrown  on  the  public.” 

At  the  first  glance  it  is  not  easy  to  see  that 
this  conclusion  can  apply  to  the  party  out  of 
power  and  in  no  position  to  help  themselves. 
The  author,  however,  explains  that  its  members 
live  on  hope;  they  hope  that  they  will  eventu- 
ally succeed  in  overthrowing  their  opponents 
and  arc  buoyed  up  with  the  belief  that  the 
minority  of  to-day  will  be  the  majority  of  to- 
morrow. He  points  out  that  as  a fund  must  be 
raised  meanwhile  to  earrv  on  the  struggle,  the 
vassals  of  the  part)-  are  assessed  and  sub- 
scriptions levied  on  manufadturers,  contractors, 
office  seekers  and  expectants  generally.  Thus, 
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claims  arc  established  on  the  spoils  which 
sooner  or  later  will  come  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  party.  When  the  victorious  day 
arrives,  the  expectants  do  not  as  a rule  allow 
their  claims  to  he  forgotten. 

One  thing  clearly  brought  out  by  the  author 
is,  that  enormous  sums  are  expended  by  each 
party  contending  for  the  mastery.  Those,  en- 
gaged in  the  conflict,  maintain  journals,  em- 
ploy writers,  speakers,  canvassers  and  agita- 
tors ; in  faCt  an  army  of  professional  politicians 
finds  employment  in  this  kind  of  warfare. 
1 he  necessity  of  a party  fund  is  apparent.  If 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  it  is  likewise  the 
main-spring  of  party  activity;  the  greater  the 
activity,  the  larger  the  demand  on  the  purses  of 
those  who  have  something  to  give,  or  something 
to  expeCt. 

Party  organizations  on  both  sides  are  on  an 
elaborate  scale,  and  nothing  is  left  undone  by 
each  contestant  to  advance  party  interest.  It 
is  civil  war  on  a gigantic  scale!  There  are 
hostile  camps  everywhere.  The  nation  is 
formed  into  two  divisions,  each  division  con- 
tending and  struggling  for  the  supremacy. 
The  rank  and  file  are  drilled  by  the  profes- 
sional politicians,  who  manage  the  nomina- 
tions, dictate  who  are  to  be  the  candidates,  and 
generally  direCt  the  contest  so  as  to  carry 
the  elections.  The  party  managers  are,  for  the 
most  part,  men  who  make  politics  the  sole, 
or  chief  business  of  their  lives,  and  who  live 
and  flourish  by  the  occupation.  The  list,  not 
seldom,  includes  ministers  of  state,  or  those  who 
expeCt  to  be  ministers,  members  of  congress,  or 
those -who  expeCt  to  be  members;  it  also  com- 
prises those,  who  make  the  party  to  which  they 
are  attached  a stepping  stone  to  power  and 
place  ; and  who  if  they  do  not  at  once  attain 
their  ends,  are  rewarded  meanwhile  if  in  no 
other  way  by  the  excitement  which  is  stimu- 
lated by  contest. 

The  fullest  and  most  painstaking  enquiry 
into  the  whole  system  leads  the  author  to  de- 
scribe the  general  result  in  the  following 
words:  “ The  tremendous  power  of  party  or- 
ganization has  been  described.  It  enslaves 
“ local  officials,  it  increases  the  tendency  to 
“regard  members  of  congress  as  mere  dele- 
“ gates,  it  keeps  men  of  independent  character 
“out  of  local  and  national  politics,  it  puts  had 
“men  into  place,  it  perverts  the  wishes  of  the 


“people,  it  has  in  some  places  set  up  a tyranny 
“under  the  form  of  democracy.” 

This  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  latest  inde- 
pendent authority  is  not  disputed  in  any  quar- 
ter. It  is  supported  by  every  writer  of  any  note. 
Albert  Stickney  ill  “Democratic  Goverment,” 
1885,  says:  “The  practical  result  of  the  pres- 
“ent  political  system  in  the  United  States, 
“ which  at  first  sight  seems  in  form  so  thor- 
oughly democratic,  has  been  to  develop  the 
“most  ingenious  and  remarkable  tyranny 
“ known  in  all  political  history.  * ” The 

“political  life  of  the  nation  is  a never-ending 
“struggle  for  political  power  between  rival 
“factions — all  of  them  brought  into  existence 
“ by  the  same  cause,  obeying  the  same  laws, 
“using  the  same  methods,  compelled,  whether 
“they  wish  to  or  not,  to  prostitute  the  power 
“of  public  office  to  personal  ends.  The  result 
“is  a new  kind  of  tyranny — the  tyranny  of  the 
“ election  machine.  Under  this  system  politi- 
“ cal  freedom  for  the  citizen  cannot  exist.” 
Henry  George  in  “Social  Problems," 
1890,  writes:  “Speaking  generally  of  the 

“whole  country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pac- 
ific and  from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf,  ourgoveru- 
“ ment  by  the  people  has  in  large  degree  be- 
“ come,  is  in  larger  degree  becoming,  govern- 
“ ment  by  the  strong  and  unscrupulous.  * * 

“ Money  and  organization  tell  more  and  more 
“ in  elections.  In  some  sections  bribery  has 
“become  chronic,  and  numbers  of  voters  ex- 
“ l,e<^  regularly  to  sell  their  votes..  In  some  sec- 
“tions  large  employers  regularly  bulldoze  their 
“ hands  into  voting  as  they  like.  In  Municipal, 
“State  and  Federal  politics  the  power  of 
“the  “machine”  is  increasing.  . In  many  places 
“it  has  become  so  strong  that  the  ordinary 
“citizen  has  no  more  influence  on  the  govern- 
“ment  under  which  he  lives  than  he  would 
“have  in  China.  He  is,  in  reality,  not  one  of 
“the  governing  classes  hut  one  of  the  govern- 

“ed.  And  he  is  beginning  to  accept  the 

“ situation  and  leave  politics  to  politicians,  as 
“ something  with  which  an  honest,  self-respect- 
ing man  cannot  afford  to  meddle.  * - The 

“type  of  the  rising  party  leader  is  not  the 
“orator  or  statesman  of  an  earlier  day,  but 
“the  shrewd  manager  who  knows  how  to  han- 
“dle  the  “workers,”  how  to  combine  pecuniary 
“interests,  how  to  obtain  money  and  how  to 
“ spend  it.”  The  same  writer  in  another  place 
referring  to  the  party  organization,  says:  “ Its 
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“members  carry  wards  in  their  pockets,  make 
“ iij)  the  slates  for  nominating  conventions, 
“ distribute  offices  as  they  bargain  together, 
“and — though  they  toil  not  neither  do  they 
“ spin — wear  the  best  of  raiment  and  spend 
“ money  lavishly.  And  who  are  these  men  ? 
“The  wise,  the  good,  the  learned;  men  who 
“have  earned  the  confidence  of  their  fellow- 
“ citizens  by  the  purity  of  their  lives,  the  splen- 
“ dour  of  their  talents,  their  probity  of  public 
“trust,  their  dee])  study  of  the  problems  of 
“government  ? No;  they  are  gamblers,  saloon 
“ keepers,  pugilists,  or  worse,  who  have  made 
“ a trade  of  controlling  votes  and  of  buying 
“ and  selling  offices.” 

An  equally  well-known  writer,  Dr.  Goldwin 
Smith,  remarks  : “ A national  conflict  every 

“ four  years  for  the  Presidency,  and  the  enor- 
“mous  patronage  that  is  now  annexed  to  it, 
“ must  bring  everything  that  is  bad  to  the  top, 
“ and  will  end  in  the  domination  of  scoun- 
drels. The  moral  atmosphere  is  darkened 
“with  calumny,  bribery  and  corruption  and  all 
“ their  fatal  effects  upon  national  character. 
“ How  can  the  political  character  of  any  na- 
“ tion  withstand  forever  the  virus  of  evil  pas- 
“sion  and  corruption  which  these  vast  faction 
“ lights  infuse.” 

We  have  thus  described  to  us  the  character  of 
the  machinery  which  controls  political  affairs  in 
the  republic.  Writers  generally  affirm  that 
public  life  has  become  so  foul  that  the  best 
men  and  the  finest  intellects  take  no  part  in 
the  business  of  the  nation;  that  these  have 
been  driven  off  the  field  and  politics  have  now 
to  a large  extent  become  a prey  to  unprinci- 
pled plunderers. 

It  is  well  to  know  something  about  the  road 
we  are  travelling,  and  I read  these  extracts  so 
that  we  may  understand  whither  we  are  going 
and  what  is  before  us  if  we  continue  as  we 
have  commenced.  So  long  as  we  travel 
smoothly  and  pleasantly  we  do  not  think  of 
making  enquiries  concerning  the  way.  But  when 
we  come  to  “bad  spots,”  then  we  ask  the  next 
traveller  we  meet  the  condition  of  the  road  be- 
fore us.  That  is  exactly  our  case  in  political 
affairs.  We  have  stumbled  on  a stretch  of  rough 
ground  ; we  enquire  the  character  of  the  way 
we  have  to  pass  over,  and  those  familiar  with 
h tell  us,  that  it  becomes  worse  and  worse, 
terminating  in  a quagmire.  With  this  infor- 
mation, unless  we  are  fatuously  blind  and 


criminally  indifferent  to  our  fate,  we  call  a halt 
and  consider  as  to  the  attempt  we  should  make 
to  find  a better  route. 

'1'he  political  path  followed  in  the  United 
States  is  “partyism,”  and  we  plainly  see  where 
it  has  landed  our  neighbours.  In  Canada  we 
have  not  yet  travelled  so  far,  but  if  any- 
thing be  wanting  to  show  that  we  are 
hurrying  on  in  the  same  direction,  let  me  read 
a few  sentences  from  a good  authority,  the 
Halifax  Herald,  the  chief  organ  of  one  of  the 
parties  in  Nova  Scotia.  Within  the  last  few  days 
(Oct.  12),  that  newspaper,  in  a leading  article, 
expressed  these  opinions  : “ Those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  political  methods  of  either 
“ party  might,  we  presume,  furnish  the  public 
“ with  an  interesting  experience  of  the  use 
“ and  abuse  of  campaign  funds.  “ “ Party 

“government  is  an  institution  in  itself,  recog - 
“nized  under  the  political  constitution  of  the 
“country.  The  organization  of  a party,  its 
“ maintenance,  and  successful  working  all  ne- 
“ cessitate  large  financial  outlay.  * * The 

“money  must  be  raised,  and  those  who  refuse 
“ to  contribute  their  fair  share  only  increase  the 
“temptation  ever  present  to  the  party  workers 
“to  obtain  funds  from  those  who  have  a finan- 
“ cial  interest  in  the  success  of  one  party  or 
“the  other.  It  is  useless  to  ignore  existing 
“conditions.  The  struggle  between  rival 
“ parties  will  continue.  Funds  for  political 
“purposes  must  be  raised.  It  is,  therefore, 
“the  duty  of  all  good  citizens  to  contribute 
“according  to  their  means;  and  if  they  fail  to 
“ do  so,  the  political  organizations  of  rival 
“ parties  must  be  thrown  more  and  more  into 
“ the  hands  of  those  who  contribute  to  their 
“support  from  corrupt  or  selfish  motives.” 

I believe  I am  warranted  in  saying  that  in 
Canada  partyism  is  not  yet  developed  to  the 
extent  described  in  the  United  States,  but  re- 
cent disclosures  show  the  tendency  in  public 
life,  and  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  if  we  a6t  on 
similar  principles  and  follow  the  same  head- 
long course  we  cannot  fail  to  reap  the  same  or 
similar  evil  consequences. 

We  know  that  there  are  good  men  on  both 
sides  of  politics.  It  is  not  the  want  of  men, 
patriotic,  public-spirited  and  able,  that  we 
have  to  deplore,  it  is  the  malign  influences  of 
the  system  by  which  they  are  enslaved.  The 
best  men  are  dragged  downwards  by  the  party 
maelstrom,  and  once  within  its  vortex  they 
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become  powerless  to  escape  from  its  baleful 
embrace. 

The  low  tone  of  public  life,  which  we  Can- 
adians have  already  reached,  is  evidenced  bv 
the  fadt,  that  no  ordinary  man  in  his  private 
dealings,  would  do  that  which  by  a singular 
obliquity  of  moral  sense  is  considered  un- 
objedtionable  in  party  ethics.  It  seems  to  be 
well  understood  on  both  sides,  that  dishonesty 
in  almost  any  form  only  becomes  an  offence 
when  detedtion  follows;  and  if  we  judge  our 
politicians  as  described  by  themselves  or  by 
the  partisan  press,  there  are  few  indeed  of 
whose  public  or  private  character  it  is  pos- 
sible to  form  an  exalted  opinion. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  far  a field  for 
evidence  of  the  demoralizing  tendency  of  the 
political  system  practised  in  our  own  land. 
The  proceedings  of  the  last  few  months  clearly 
indicate  that  we  have  already  made  a most 
disquieting  progress  in  our  downward  course. 
Can  nothing  be  done  to  turn  it  in  a right  direc- 
tion? The  universal  law  is  that  there  must  be 
progress.  Nothing  remains  stationary.  If  we 
permit  the  system  to  remain  as  it  is,  the  pro- 
gress will  continue  downwards  ; and  the  ex- 
perience of  our  neighbors  teaches  us  that  as 
time  rolls  on  we  will  make  the  descent  at  a 
greatly  accelerated  speed. 

We  may  one  and  all  ask  the  question  what 
in  this  emergency  are  we  to  do  ? We  do  not 
want  retrogression  or  degradation.  We  do 
not  desire  to  go  from  bad  to  worse.  Our 
object  should  be  improvement  and  advance- 
ment. 

If  this  be  our  aspiration  there  are  certain 
things  which  we  must  not  do.  We  must  not 
fold  our  hands  in  despair  and  leave  politics 
and  political  affairs  wholly  to  the  politicians. 
We  must  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  misdeeds 
which  have  been  brought  to  light  m our  own 
land,  or  to  the  experience  derived  from  the 
United  States.  The  past  history  of  politics 
in  both  countries  will  be  of  benefit  to  us  if  we 
only  determine  to  profit  by  it.  We  must  not 
listen  to  that  school  of  politicians,  who  tell  us 
that  government  by  party  is  the  only  means 
of  carrying  on  free  institutions  ; that  it  is  im- 
possible to  attain  to  good  government  without 
opposing  parties.  We  must  be  prepared  to 
dismiss  from  our  minds  the  dogma  that  party- 
jsm  is  a necessity,  however  ably  or  by  what- 
ever number  the  assertion  be  made. 


Government  by  party  has  been  practised  in 
the  United  States  for  a hundred  years;  in 
England  for  two  centuries  ; in  Canada  it  may 
be  traced  from  the  first  year  of  her  legislative 
existence.  In  all  three  countries  it  has  been 
tried  and  found  wanting.  I think,  I cannot  be 
wrong  in  laying  down  the  axiom,  that  no  system, 
however  deeply  rooted  by  long  usage,  how- 
ever strengthened  by  prejudice,  if  founded  on 
evil  or  productive  of  evil,  can  be  considered 
a finality. 

The  party  system  divides  a nation  into  two 
halves  ; in  itself  an  evil.  It  is  based  on  prin- 
ciples which  nurture  some  of  the  worst  pas- 
sions of  our  nature.  It  is  productive,  as 
everyone  must  admit,  of  intolerable  evils  ; and 
on  every'  ground  we  are  warranted  in  the 
conclusion,  that  this  system  should  not  be  held 
as  sacred,  or  unassailable  and  unalterable. 

If  that  much  be  conceded  to  us,  we  may 
venture  a step  further  and  consider  if  it  be  at 
all  possible  to  make  a change  for  the  better, 
a wise  and  beneficial  change.  It  must  be 
clear  to  everyone  that  we  cannot  continue  in 
the  old  way,  shutting  our  eyes  to  what  is 
going  on  around  us.  Do  not  all  the  facts,  all 
the  testimony  from  every  quarter,  establish 
that  the  old  way  leads  downwards  to  a lower 
and  lower  plane  of  political  demoralization  ? 

It  is  historically  true,  that  the  spirit  and 
force  of  party  organizations  have,  in  past 
generations,  been  an  essential,  possibly  in 
some  cases,  the  chief  factor  in  Government. 
At  this  day,  the  system  is  upheld  by  men  of 
eminence  whose  opinions  deserve  to  carry 
weight.  There  is  indeed  a traditional  idea  of 
wide  prevalence,  that  the  party  system  alone 
will  suit  a free  people;  and  that  the  principles 
upon  which  it  is  based  are  essential  to  purity 
of  government.  Do  the  facts,  may  we  ask, 
establish  that  the  party  system  has  resulted 
at  any  period  of  our  history  in  purity  of  public 
life,  or  has  it  effected  the  opposite  result  ? 
Has  it  been  proven,  that  the  contentions  and 
discords  and  conflicts  of  party'ism  are  in  any 
way  conducive  to  our  national  well-being  ? Is 
it  the  case  that  subjection  to  traditional  party 
spirit  is  indispensable  to  our  freedom  ? 

Let  every  thoughtful  man,  whatever  his 
predilections,  consider  these  questions  care- 
fully and  dispassionately,  and  it  will  become 
more  and  more  clear  to  him,  that  the  party 
system  of  government,  which  we  have  inherited 
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as  tlie  accompaniment  of  representative  in- 
stitutions, is  no  longer  a necessity  ; that  its 
usefulness  has  come  to  an  end,  that  it  has  in 
its  latest  development  grown  to  he  a 
positive  evil ; and  that  it  should  now  be  re- 
placed by  another  system  better  adapted  to 
the  improved  intelligence  and  altered  circum- 
stances of  the  age. 

Within  the  present  century, scientific  methods 
have  made  conquests  over  traditional  methods 
in  nearly  every  sphere  of  life.  In  agriculture, 
in  commerce  and  in  mechanical  art  the  tra- 
ditional spirit  has  disappeared,  and  given 
place  to  the  scientific  spirit.  We  find  that  in 
spinning,  weaving,  printing,  lighting,  heating, 
telegraphing,  travelling  by  land  and  sea,  and  in 
nearly  every  human  engagement  we  can  name, 
the  scientific  method  has  irrevocably  supersed- 
ed traditional  methods.  Is  the  great  question 
we  are  now  discussing  to  prove  an  exception  ? 
Is  the  art  of  government  to  remain  outside 
the  pale  of  progress  ? Surely  parliamentary 
development  has  not  reached  its  ultimate 
stage,  and  public  affairs  for  ever  must  be  ad- 
ministered according  to  the  principles  of  the 
prize  ring.  Heaven  forbid  ! Can  we  not  dis- 
cern some  small  glimmerings  of  light,  follow- 
ing perhaps  the  deepest  darkness  preceding 
the  dawn  ? Is  it  not  the  case  that  in  modern 
times  the  power  of  tradition  has  been  weak- 
ened and  that  its  authority  is  steadily  declining  ? 
May  we  not,  therefore,  cherish  the  hope  that 
it  may  be  dethroned  in  political  life;  that  we 
shall  not  always  remain  victims  of  a super- 
stitious belief  in  the  system  of  government  by 
party;  and  that  this  fair  land  shall  not  forever 
be  the  battlefield  of  gregarious  politicians  ? 
What  this  young  nation  wants  is  not  endless 
political  conflict  with  all  its  accompanying 
evils,  but  settled  rest  and  peace. 

Our  people  essentially  democratic,  and  at- 
tached to  representative  institutions,  will  bear 
in  mind  that  parliamentary  government  and 
party  government  are  not  identical,  indeed, 
that  they  are  totally  distinct.  True  they  have 
been  so  long  associated,  that  they  have  come 
to  be  considered  inseparable,  but  reflection 
will  make  it  clear  to  us  that  the  connection, 
even  if  it  be  historical,  is  accidental,  and  that 
't  is  an  erroneous  popular  notion,  that  a con- 
nection between  them  is  a necessary  conse- 
quence. 

The  tendency  of  events  suggests  that  im- 


portant changes  must  eventually  he  made  in 
the  structure  of  parliament  itself.  Such 
changes  are  needed  in  the  direction  of  unity,, 
simplicity  and  strength.  Our  parliament  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  nation  ; but  as  at 
present  constituted  it  practically  comprises 
but  the  representatives  of  two  parties.  The 
theory  of  parliament  is  an  assembly  of  persons 
chosen  by  the  whole  body  of  electors  with 
supreme  authority  to  speak  and  act  for  the 
nation.  The  ideal  parliament  is  the  nation  in 
essence,  but  the  system  followed  in  the  elec- 
tion of  members  utterly  fails  to  attain  this  de- 
sired end.  Under  the  party  systems  it  is  ab- 
solutely impracticable  to  attain  even  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  ideal  parliament.  It  is  true 
that  parliament,  formed  by  means  of  the  existing 
system,  assumes  the  functions  of  a perfectly 
constituted  national  assembly  ; but  its  mem- 
bers represent  only  a part  of  the  nation,  and 
those  who  support  the  administration  of  the 
day,  and  keep  it  in  power,  form  a still  smaller 
representative  part.  Take  for  example  the 
parliament  formed  after  the  general  election 
of  1887.  The  government  had  on  this  occa- 
sion the  largest  support  given  to  any  adminis- 
tration since  Canada  became  a Dominion  ; 
and  yet,  including  every  vote  polled  for 
government  candidates  who  were  defeated  at 
the  elections,  the  supporters  of  the  adminis- 
tration represented  only  39  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  body  of  electors.  The  opposition  mem- 
bers represented  37  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
counting  also  the  votes  polled  for  the  defeated 
candidates  on  their  side.  Thus  it  becomes 
perfectly  obvious,  that  a large  majority  of  the 
people,  whatever  party  may  rule,  has  no  part 
whatever  through  representatives,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs.  In  the  case  re- 
ferred to,  61  per  cent,  of  the  whole  body  of 
electors  had  no  share  in  the  government  of 
the  country.  The  administration  was  sup- 
ported by  the  representatives  of  39  per  cent, 
and  it  was  opposed  by  those  of  37  per  cent,  in 
every  measure  carried  in  the  house  by  a party 
vote;  leaving  as  a net  balance, the  representa- 
tives of  only  two  per  cent,  of  the  electors  to 
determine  legislation,  to  settle  the  policy  of 
the  government,  and  to  speak  and  act  for  the 
nation  with  the  whole  weight  and  supreme 
authority  of  parliament.  I have  presented 
no  extreme  case.  If  we  take  the  results 
of  the  recent  general  elections  (1891),  it 
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will  be  found  that  the  number  of  votes 
cast  for  government  candidates  was  only 
33  per  cent,  of  the  electors,  and  the  gov- 
ernment net  majority  in  the  house  rep- 
resents but  one-and-a-half  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  of  voters  on  the  list.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  system  of  government  hy 
party  enables  a minority,  frequentlv  a small 
minority,  to  seize  and  hold  control  of  the  af- 
fairs of  state,  and  award  to  its  friends  office, 
power  and  patronage  with  every  one  of  the 
prizes  of  party  victory.  All  outside  the  lines 
ot  the  successful  party  are  systematically 
ignored.  Do  not  the  facts  prove  that  party 
government  is  opposed  to  the  true  theory  of 
parliamentary  government  '?  Is  it  surprising 
that  in  working  out  the  party  system  the 
struggle  becomes  so  fierce,  and  that  ways  and 
means  are  resorted  to,  which  shock  the  sensi- 
bility of  even  party  men  when  they  come  to 
be  exposed  to  the  light  of  day  ? 

What  is  the  remedy  for  the  state  of  things 
which  now  prevails  '>  It  is  not  far  to  seek,  and 
it  involves  no  great  constitutional  change. 
We  have  simply  to  obey  the  law  of  perpetual 
evolution  so  that  our  parliament  may  become 
freer  and  better  than  it  ever  has  been.  We  have 
only  to  free  it  from  the  trammels  of  party 
and  obtain  an  assembly  which  will  represent 
the  people  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  Hither- 
to we  have  had  the  shadow,  now  let  us  have 
the  substance.  In  all  previous  parliaments  a 
part  only  of  the  electors,  and  not  necessarily 
the  best  part,  has  been  represented.  Why 
should  any  portion  be  excluded 't  Should  not 
the  supreme  national  assembly  command  the 
confidence  and  reverence  of  the  whole  people  '! 
To  obtain  their  confidence  and  reverence  it  is 
obvious  that  our  parliament  should  represent 
the  whole,  and  consist  as  far  as  possible  of  the 
wisest  and  best  , men  the  entire  nation  has  to 
offer. 

This  is  the  true  conception  of  a parliament 
for  a democratic  people  such  as  we  are,  and 
we  must  seek  to  obtain  such  a parliament  if 
we  wish  to  escape  from  the  evils  which  at 
present  beset  us.  Denouncing  the  politicians 
for  the  inevitable  consequences  of  a bad 
system,  as  some  of  our  people  do,  is  an  easy 
matter  ; but  it  is  folly  to  suppose  that  this  alone 
will  bring  any  permanent  remedy.  Politicians 
are  human  as  we  are,  and  they  become  pre- 
cisely what  the  people  make  them,  or  allow 


them  to  make  themselves.  If  the  people  so 
will,  and  take  the  proper  course  to  effect  their 
purpose,  the  school  of  politicians  which  flour- 
ishes to-day  will  disappear. 

Having  the  clearest  evidence  that  we  have 
never  had  and  never  can  have  a perfectly  con- 
stituted parliament  under  existing  political 
usages  ; having  the  best  grounds  for  the 
belief  that  the  system  which  prevails  is  hast- 
ening ns  to  a condition  of  political  subjection, 
to  an  oligarchy  of  the  worst  kind,  such  as  we 
find  in  the  United  States  ; being  satisfied  on 
these  points,  every  good  citizen  must  feel  the 
responsibility  resting  upon  him  that  he  should 
do  his  utmost  to  avert  such  a national  cal- 
amity. 

The  first  important  step  is  to  take  means  to 
have  a perfectly  constituted  parliament.  In 
Canada  we  have  accepted  the  great  funda- 
mental principle  that  “the  people  is  the 
source  of  all  law  and  all  power,”  we  must 
therefore  strive  to  constitute  our  parliament 
so  that  it  will  represent  not  a part,  as  now, 
but  the  whole  nation.  This  step  cannot  be 
taken  without  effecting  other  changes  which 
would  tend  to  the  common  welfare  ; the  chief 
ot  which  would  be  that  a new  complexion 
would  he  given  to  the  government.  We 
would  no  longer  have  a party  govern- 
ment ; the  executive  would  proceed  from 
the  national  assembly  and  thus  would  be  the 
veritable  focal  point  of  the  whole  nation.  The 
best  and  wisest  members  returned  by  the  people 
could  be  chosen  by  parliament  from  its  own 
members  to  sit  at  the  same  council  board 
to  guard  public  interests,  administer  the 
laws,  and  speak  and  act  for  the  nation. 

In  a paper  published  in  Volume  VII  of  the 
Royal  Society  proceedings  under  the  heading 
“ A problem  in  political  science,”  I have  en- 
deavored to  show  that  by  the  scientific  ad- 
justment of  votes  and  the  application  of 
sound  principles,  the  true  parliament  could  be 
constituted.  I cannot  here  enter  into  any 
extended  explanation  of  the  proposition.  I 
must  content  myself  with  the  statement,  that 
in  my  judgment  it  is  perfectly  practicable  by 
the  proposed  plan,  even  if  no  better  can  be 
devised,  to  extend  to  every  elector  full  and 
equal  representation,  thus  removing  the  anom- 
alies I have  pointed  out. 

Flu;  details  of  the  machinery  cannot  here  be 
discussed.  Indeed,  it  would  be  premature  to 
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(leal  with  details  in  advance  of  principles;  but 
the  machinery  may  be  of  the  simplest  charac- 
ter, and  being  entirely  national  the  cost 
would  be  made  a direct  charge  on  the 
state,  as  the  cost  of  taking  the  census  or  of 
any  other  public  service  is  borne  by  the  public 
exchequer.  The  practical  working  of  the 
system  would  be  conducted  by  public  officials, 
specially  appointed  and  held  responsible  for 
the  proper  performance  of  their  duties  in  the 
manner  of  other  public  officials.  The  cost  of 
the  proposed  system  of  choosing  representatives 
aught  be  considerable  ; but  it  would  tall  far 
short  of  the  cost  of  the  present  system,  when 
the  expenditure  under  two  party  organizations 
and  every  accessory  charge  are  taken  into  ac- 
count. Moreover,  the  whole  would  be  open 
and  above  suspicion,  and  there  would  be  no 
loom  for  improper  practices.  Whatever  the 
cost,  it  would  render  party  organization  nuga- 
tory>  and  the  gain  to  the  public  would  be  in- 
calcucable.  Legislation  would  certainly  be 
gieatly  simplified.  The  sessions  of  parlia- 
ment would  no  longer  be  prolonged  through 
the  interminable  and  profitless  discussions 
which  proceed  from  party  strife.  There 
would  be  great  economy  of  time  and  money  ; 
but  however  great  this  economy,  it  would  be 
°1  small  moment  compared  with  the  more  im- 
portant benefits  which  would  result  generally 
from  the  overthrow  of  a pernicious  system, 
entirely  out  of  joint  with  the  march  of  events. 

Partyism  has  an  historical  origin.  It  was 
born  in  troublesome  times,  when  the  spirit  of 
antagonism  between  classes  was  general,  and 
when  the  masses  of  people  were  in  a ruder 
condition  than  they  now  are.  As  the  ages  suc- 
ceed each  other,  the  spirit  of  humanity  changes 
with  the  advance  of  civilization.  We  have  long 
passed  out  of  the  age  of  fierce  and  cruel  per- 
secutions. We  have  left  behind  us  the  spirit 
of  conflict  and  destruction,  and  have  entered  the 
marvellous  period  of  construction  and  produc- 
tion. Our  lives  are  now  more  happily  passed 
m the  peaceful  era  of  human  justice  and  hu- 
man reason.  If  we  have  left  behind  the  belli- 
gerent ages,  would  it  be  in  advance  of  our  time 
to  abandon  political  methods  in  civil  life,  which 
keep  alive  the  spirit  of  conflict  and  maintain 
usages  which  are  opposed  to  true  progress  ? In 
intelligent  communities  at  the  present  day 
partyism  can  be  viewed  only  as  an  anachronism. 

Consider  for  a moment  the  consequence  if 


partyism  wen:  introduced  into  modern  com- 
mercial life.  Take  a bank,  an  insurance  com- 
pany or  any  large  business  concern.  Intro- 
duce the  principle  of  partyism  into  the  man- 
agement, what  would  follow  ? We  should 
in  each  case  have  a house  divided  against 
itself,  and  how  long  would  it  stand  ? 

Suppose  the  directors  of  a railway  company 
were  divided,  as  parties  are  ranged  in  parlia- 
ment. The  persistent  endeavourof  one  portion 
of  the.  board  would  be  directed  to  keeping  the 
trains  in  motion ; while  the  other  portion  as 
persistently  would  do  their  utmost  to  throw 
obstacles  in  the  way.  Would  the  public  reap 
any  advantage  from  the  antagonism  ? Would 
the  shareholders  receive  dividends? 

Take  this  university.  How  long  would  it 
prosper,  how  long  would  it  maintain  its 
ground  and  be  useful  to  the  community,  if 
partyism  gained  a footing  so  as  to  cause  con- 
tinual contentions  and  strife  among  the  trus- 
tees, or  the  senate,  or  the  council. 

Consider  the  consequences  if  partyism  were 
allowed  to  enter  into  the  proceedings  of  the 
great  annual  assemblies  of  the  several  religi- 
ous denominations.  Would  it  be  justifiable 
on  any  ground  ? Would  any  one  of  these  im- 
portant bodies  perform  its  functions  so  speed- 
ily and  so  well?  Kaeh  one  of  these  great 
gatherings  partakes  of  the  character  of  parlia- 
ment, and  might  with  advantage  in  some  re- 
spects be  imitated.  An  enormous  amount  of 
business  is  brought  before  them,  and  ordin- 
arily they  do  more  in  one  week  than  they  could 
in  ten  weeks  if  party  tactics,  such  as  are  dis- 
played at  Ottawa,  prevailed. 

Take  a much  humbler  illustration.  Take 
an  ordinary  row  boat,  allow  the  crew  to  fight 
among  themselves,  or  suppose  the  rowers 
determined  to  pull  in  opposite  directions.  It 
is  needless  to  say  there  would  be  much  agita- 
tion of  the  water,  but  little  or  no  satisfactory 
progress. 

These  several  illustrations  will  bring  out  the 
well  established  fact,  that  to  the  extent  that 
conflict  is  provoked,  satisfactory  results  are 
lessened;  and  that  under  all  ordinary  circum- 
stances, conflict  is  a wasteful  expenditure  of 
force.  This  rule  must  apply  to  political  and 
national  affairs  as  to  everything  else  ; and 
viewing  the  question  before  us  from  all  points, 
we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
no  logical  justification  for  partyism  in  this  ago. 
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Tn  order  to  supersede  partyism,  it  is  not  at  all 
necessary  to  broach  any  new  doctrine,  revolu- 
tionary in  its  character.  In  reality  the  op- 
posite is  the  case.  The  desire  is  to  maintain 
the  institution  of  parliament  and  make  it  more 
efficient,  more  perfect  and  more  stable.  The 
design  is  to  realize  the  ideal  national  assem- 
bly in  which  every  elector  may  have  an  equg.1 
voice.  A he  aim  is  to  maintain  all  that  is  good 
in  the  parliamentary  system  of  government, 
and  take  away  all  that  is  defective  and  bad  ; 
to  remove  the  worn  out  vestures  of  the  past 
which  are  ill  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the 
nineteeth  century.  The  great  primary  object 
is  to  establish  unity  and  promote  amity,  and 
thus  remove  far  from  us  the  desolation  which 
proceeds  from  “ a kingdom  divided  against 
itself.” 

In  my  humble  judgment  the  question  of 
parliamentary  representation  is  capable  of 
scientific  treatment,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
if  so  treated,  partyism,  as  it  now  exists,  with  its 
baneful  influences  and  demoralizing  effects, 
would  irrevocably  be  swept  away.  There  are 
few  questions  which  more  deeply  affect  society 
and  civilization.  In  the  heat  of  party  warfare 
it  cannot  be  discussed  fruitfully,  and  it  is  only 
in  the  intervals  between  conflicts,  or  under 
conditions  removed  from  the  struggle  that  calm 
reflection  will  avail.  'This  question  is  the 
great  problem  of  to-day ; it  has  the  strongest 
possible  claim  on  the  attention  of  every  well- 
wisher  of  his  country  who  has  the  qualifica- 
tions to  consider  it  carefully  and  dispassion- 
ately.  I fear  it  has  small  chance  of  being  so 
considered  by  those  who  place  party  triumph 
higher  than  country,  or  who  regard  fealty  to 
party  more  binding  than  the  laws  of  the  deca- 
logue. Such  men  are  wanting  in  intellectual 
freedom  to  approach  this  subject  apprecia- 
tively. Even  those  whose  relations  with  poli- 
tical organizations  are  not  close,  so  far  as  they 
are  partisans  are  they  wanting  in  the  qualifi- 
cations necessary  to  take  a disinterested  view 
of  it?  There  are  many  men  with  whom  party 
advancement  and  success  have  been  the  ruling 
motives ; such  men  will  naturally  have  a 
settled  unwillingness  to  part  company  with  old 
associations  and  the  party  spirit  inherent  to 
them,  rhey  will  cling  with  tenacity  to  their 
deeply  rooted  habit  of  thought.  They  will 
extol  the  advantages  of  party  government 
They  Will  reiterate  that  government  by  party 


is  the  only  possible  means  of  carrying  on  rep- 
resentative institutions.  They  will  declare 
that  the  abolition  of  party  would  mean  an  end 
of  all  order  and  progress,  and  would  prove  the 
beginning  of  general  desolation.  Certain  it  is 
that  government  by  party  will  never  be  re- 
formed from  within,  and  we  may  be  well  as- 
sured that  every  honest  attempt  to  effect  a 
change  will  be  ridiculed  as  utopian  or  branded 
as  a mischievous  innovation.  *1  rue  partisans 
are  not  the  men  to  yield  without  a struggle. 
They  will  never  pull  down  their  own  ramparts 
and  surrender  their  own  citadel.  The  strong- 
hold of  partyism  can  only  be  sapped  and 
mined  by  the  slow  process  of  public  education, 
and  eventually  demolished  through  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  nation. 

Whatever  the  present  political  condition,  we 
may  lest  satisfied  that  the  great  heart  of 
Canada  is  sound.  We  may  depend  upon  it 
that  so  soon  as  the  nation  comes  to  understand 
the  true  nature  of  the  malady,  and  that  a re- 
medy is  possible  and  applicable,  from  that 
moment  party  government  will  be  doomed. 

There  is  but  one  cure  for  the  disease  under 
which  we  suffer.  Laws  may  be  passed  to  pre- 
vent scandals  begotten  of  party  exigencies  ; 
but  ways  will  be  found  to  elude  them,  let  them 
be  ever  so  stringent,  so  long  as  partyism  exists. 
There  is  a rankling  sore  in  the  body  politic. 
We  may  heal  an  ulcer  on  the  surface,  but  the 
ulcer  is  but  one  of  the  symptoms,  and  so 
long  as  the  deep-seated  disease  remains  it  will 
again  break  out  in  another  spot  or  appear  in 
another  form.  The  true  physician  directs  his 
attention  to  the  source  of  the  ailment,  and 
by  proper  treatment  removes  the  first  cause 
of  the  evil  and  thus  purifies  the  whole  system. 

In  this  national  matter  in  order  to  succeed, 
the  same  course  must  be  followed  i and 
whenever  the  mind  of  the  nation  becomes 
satisfied  that  it  is  the  only  effective  means  of 
getting  rid  of  our  political  evils,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  will  partyism  be  dethroned. 

How  is  the  mind  of  the  nation  to  be  reached 
on  this  cardinal  problem  ? The  national  mind 
is  made  up  of  many  individual  minds,  each 
one  of  which  is  a minute  fraction  of  the  whole. 
These  fractional  parts  must  in  the  first  place 
be  moulded  and  instructed  by  men  of  redti- 
tude,  whose  powers  have  been  matured  by 
study  and  observation,  men  who  are  watchful 
of  the  highest  interests  of  the  people.  What 
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class  better  qualified  by  the  nature  of  their 
calling  for  this  noble  and  patriotic  duty,  than 
teachers,  both  lay  and  clerical,  throughout  the 
land.  Obviously  we  must  look  mainly  to  the 
school,  the  college  and  the  pulpit  for  the 
agencies  to  enlighten  and  elevate  the  individual 
mind,  and,  through  the  individual,  the  collect- 
ive mind  of  the  nation.  We  must  first  form 
private  opinion,  from  which  public  opinion 
will  slowly  and  surely  form  itself. 

It  may  be  objected  that  ministers  of  the 
gospel  should  not  meddle  with  politics.  If 
politics,  degenerating  into  partyism,  have  be- 
come vicious  and  impure,  so  much  the  mote 
is  it  the  imperative  duty  of  clergymen  to  em- 
ploy every  proper  means  to  promote  a sound 
and  healthy  moral  tone  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community.  Is  not  Canada  a Christian  land  ? 
Does  not  the  census  inform  us  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  tribes  of  Pagan  Indians  and 
a few  hundred  Jews,  we  are  from  sea  to  sea 
all  Christians'?  On  what  ground  then  should 
the  Christian  teacher  be  debarred  from  assum- 
ing all  the  duties  of  his  office  ? Can  he  indeed 
throw  off  the  grave  responsibility  which  rests 
upon  him  ? Can  he  neglect  the  high  duty  of 
using  every  opportunity  to  restore  public  life 
to  a healthy  and  more  upright  character  ? 
Merely  party  issues  in  which  no  moral  element 
is  involved  should  be  absolutely  excluded  from 
every  pulpit  discourse  j but  a great  question, 
such  as  this,  in  which  the  public  morality,  the 
purity,  the  honour  and  the  lasting  welfare  of  the 
whole  nation  is  involved,  should  be  fearlessly 
dealt  with  by  every  clergyman  in  the  land. 
The  influence  of  the  pulpit  has  been  and 
always  will  be  great,  and  no  better  or  more 
effective  means  can  be  found  of  enlightening 
the  masses  and  elevating  public  opinion  to  a 
higher  level.  It  was  written  a century  ago : 
“ the  true  cure  for  darkness  is  the  introduction 
of  light.”  Who  better  able  to  introduce  light 
than  those  who  have  obtained  its  possession — 
the  wise  and  the  learned  ? Who  more  fitted 
to  purge  politics  of  its  evils  than  those  whose 
lives  have  been  dedicated  to  morality  and 
uprightness. 

In  this  young  country  it  is  only  in  harmony 
with  nature  that  everything  should  be  in  a 
condition  of  healthy  growth.  I know  of  no 
reason  why  our  parliamentary  system  should 
not  partake  of  the  general  improvement  and 
advancement.  At  Ottawa  a corner  of  the  cur- 
tain has  been  raised  sufficiently  high  to  admit 


of  our  seeing  evidences  of  fundamental  defeats 
in  governmental  methods,  and  traces  of  grave 
obstacles  to  our  progressive  well  being.  I ask 
should  it  not  be  the  earnest  aim  of  every  Cana- 
dian with  the  true  patriotic  spirit  to  seek  to 
eradicate  these  defeats  and  remove  every  ob- 
stacle which  retards  our  growth  and  elevation 
as  a people. 

If  this  be  a Christian  country  surely  the  en- 
tire moral  code  of  Christianity  should  be  bind- 
ing on  all,  and  on  none  more  than  our  law- 
makers. It  is  of  unspeakable  importance  that 
we  should  find  effective  means  to  purify  the 
fountain  of  legislation.  It  is  a matter  of  public 
economy,  public  morality  and  public  honour, 
and  our  hopes  must  rest  on  the  three  great 
educational  factors  which  I have  named.  In 
this  question,  is  involved  the  first  and  last 
needs  of  the  Dominion  and  we  must  appeal  to 
our  best  teachers  of  all  creeds  and  in  all  places 
to  set  about  the  task  of  lifting  politics  out  of 
partyism  into  a loftier  and  healthier  atmos- 
phere. True,  there  are  enormous  difficulties 
to  be  overcome,  but  the  task  is  as  noble  as  it  is 
necessary  and  it  is  rendered  nobler  even  if 
more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  we  shall  look  in 
vain  for  a precedent,  no  other  nation  having 
led  the  way  in  any  successful  attempt  to  bring 
parliament  up  to  its  true  ideal  condition.  The 
scientific  movement  of  the  nineteenth  century 
has  accomplished  marvellous  success,  it  has 
been  crowned  with  peaceful  victories  far  more 
wonderful  and  far  more  glorious  than  military 
conquests.  If,  in  the  new  field,  the  calm  voices 
of  science  and  of  reason  can  be  heard  through 
the  din  of  party  strife,  it  may  be  that  Canada 
will  do  something  to  accomplish  her  destiny, 
by  establishing  a precedent  which  all  nations 
possessing  free  institutions  may  follow. 

We  remember  the  familiar  phrase  “ Canada 
first.”  These  two  short  words  have  a strong 
sterling  ring  about  them.  Let  Canada  be  the 
first  in  a movement  towards  a rectification  of  the 
national  administration,  and  a recognition  of 
happier  political  methods.  Let  the  sons  of 
Canada  determine  to  be  first  in  all  that  is  good, 
to  be  in  the  front  rank  of  the  great  family  of 
British  nations.  What  loftier  ambition  can  we 
have  than  to  elevate  our  country,  and  present 
Canada  before  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  a 
bright  example  of  vigorous,  upright  youth,  in 
every  respect  worthy  of  the  historic  races  from 
which  we  spring. 
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I propose  to  direct  attention  to  a scientific 
question  within  the  domain  of  politics  or  civil 
government  which  appears  to  me  to  he  of 
great  interest.  It  presents  a problem  which 
up  to  the  present  time  remains  unsolved. 

The  institution  of  parliament,  as  we  all 
know,  is  of  ancient  date.  In  England  a gen- 
eral assembly  or  council  of  the  nation  has 
been  held  immemorially  under  various  names. 
Before  the  conquest  three  designations  were 
at  various  times  assigned  to  it : 

1.  Mycel  Synoth,  or  great  synod. 

2.  Mycel  Gemot,  or  great  council. 

3.  Witenagemot,  or  council  of  the  wise 
men. 

The  name  of  “Parliament”  was  not  given 
to  the  National  Council  in  England  until 
after  the  Conquest,  when  the  French  language 
was  exclusively  used  by  the  dominant  class, 
and  French  became  the  official  language  of 
the  English  nation. 

Parliament  has  greatly  changed  since  its 
early  days.  It  has  grown  and  developed  from 
century  to  century,  and  it  may  be  said  to  be 
still  in  a condition  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  character  of 
the  meetings  of  the  wise  men  before  the  Con- 
quest, or  of  the  Parliaments  which  followed, 
the  central  idea  of  parliament  at  the  present 
day,  is  an  assembly  of  individuals  representing 
the  whole  nation.  The  functions  of  Parlia- 
ment are  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  nation  as  the 
supreme  authority,  and — representing  the 
nation— it  possesses  every  power  and  every 
right  and  every  attribute  which  the  nation 
possesses.  The  fundamental  idea  and  guiding 
principle  of  Parliament  is,  that  it  embraces 
all  the  separate  parts  which  compose  the 
realm,  and  in  fact  it  is  the  nation  in  essence. 

This  is  the  theoretical  and  proper  idea  of 
Parliament,  but  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  the 
ideal  Parliament  has  ever  yet  been  realized. 


Indeed  it  may  be  held  that  the  means  taken 
to  constitute  Parliament  cannot,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  result  in  producing  a national  as- 
sembly in  which  every  individual  elector  may 
be  fairly  represented  and  his  voice  heard.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  under  the  existing  system,  it 
is  not  practicable  to  have  in  the  elective  house 
every  part  of  the  nation  represented  : some 
parts  must  necessarily  remain  unrepresented. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  problem  which 
science  may  be  asked  to  solve,  is  simply  this  : 
to  devise  the  means  of  forming  an  elective  assembly 
which  practically  as  well  as  theoretically  will  be 
the  nation  in  essence. 

What  is  commonly  known  as  the  “Govern- 
ment” or  the  “Administration,”  and  how  it 
may  be  constituted,  form  no  part  of  the 
problem,  but  are  separate  questions  which  I 
do  not  propose  to  discuss.  I merely  submit 
as  a general  principle,  that  the  Government 
may  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a committee 
of  Parliament,  or  executive  council  to  carry 
into  effect  the  acts  and  resolutions  of  Parlia- 
ment and  administer  affairs  to  the  approval 
of  Parliament. 

Nations  differ  in  their  social  and  political 
circumstances,  but  in  all  free  countries,  at 
least,  it  is  generally  recognized  that  the  elec- 
tive assembly  is  of  the  first  importance.  The 
theory  of  the  elective  assembly,  is  that  the 
whole  people  or  such  of  the  people  as  are  duly 
qualified  to  vote  shall  be  equally  represented. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  hitherto  this  object  has 
been  even  approximately  attained.  Its  attain- 
ment may  indeed  be  impracticable,  but  the 
question  is  of  so  much  importance  that  it  can- 
not be  unworthy  of  grave  consideration.  May 
we  not  ask  if  it  be  possible  to  devise  sohie 
means,  by  which  the  whole  people  of  the 
realm  may  be  brought  to  a central  point,  to  a 
focus  so  to  speak,  in  a deliberate  assembly  or 
Parliament. 

1 he  question  of  electing  representatives  to 
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sit  in  Parliament  has  received  the  attention  of 
many  political  writers  and  has  likewise  been 
investigated  at  length  by  many  celebrated 
geometers,  who  have  recorded  their  dissent 
from  the  practices  followed.  Under  the  pres- 
ent system,  members  are  elected  by  a part  ot 
the  community  only,  while  their  election  is 
opposed  by  another  part.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  intention  is  to  have  the  majority  of  the 
people  represented,  but  even  this  is  not  a 
necessary  result  of  the  existing  system  ; more- 
over it  does  not  follow  that  the  majority  of 
members  returned  will  hold  the  views  and 
opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  people  on  any 
subject.  It  may  happen  and  frequently  does 
happen,  as  a direct  result  of  the  present 
system,  that  legislative  power  is  placed,  not  in 
the  representatives  of  a majority,  but  in  those 
who  represent  a minority.  Sir  John  Lubbock 
gives  an  apt  illustration  of  this  result.  He 
supposes  a country  in  which  there  are  1,200,000 
electors  who  vote  with  party  A,  and  1,000,000 
who  vote  with  party  B.  Now  if  the  two  part- 
ies are  evenly  distributed  over  the  whole 
country,  it  is  clear  that,  under  the  ordinary 
system  of  representation,  the  weaker  party 
will  be  utterly  swamped.  To  use  a familiar 
illustration  (he  remarks)  whenever  you  drop  a 
bucket  into  the  sea,  you  will  bring  up  salt 
water.  In  such  a case  therefore  the  1,000,000 
will  be  practically  unrepresented.  But  we 
must  carry  the  matter  a little  further.  In  the 
House  so  elected,  let  the  majority  bring  for- 
ward some  bill  of  an  advanced  character  and 
carry  it  by  two  to  one,  i.  e.,  by  the  votes  of 
members  representing  800,000  electors  and 
against  those  representing  400,000  ; in  such  a 
case  it  is  clear  that  the  minority  in  the  House 
would  have  with  them  also  the  1,000,000  in 
the  country'  who  were  left  unrepresented  ; so 
that  in  fact  the  measure  would  represent  the 
wishes  of  only  800,000  electors,  and  would  be 
opposed  by  those  of  1,400,000.  Thus  he 
points  out  that  the  result  of  a system  “ of 
Government  by  majorities,  is,  on  the  contrary, 
to  enable  a minority  of  800,000  to  over-rule  a 
majority  of  1,400,000.” 

This  illustrates  only  one  of  the  many  defects 
in  the  present  system,  but  it  is  quite  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  principle  of  Representative 
Government,  which  is  inherently  good,  has 
not  been  realised.  It  is  obvious  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  system  practised  in  electing 


members,  that,  in  every  Parliament,  not  the 
whole  but  only  a part  of  the  electors  are  rep. 
resented,  and  that  the  representatives  of  a 
minority  may  frequently  over-rule  a majority 
of  the  people. 

Take  the  present  Parliament  of  our  own 
Dominion,  and  in  doing  so  we  have  a case  in 
which  all  will  acknowledge  that  the  Adminis- 
tration at  the  present  moment  is  supported  by 
a large  working  majority  of  members.  At  the 
last  General  Klection  (Feb.  1887)  the  total 
number  of  voters  on  the  lists  in  all  the  con- 
stituencies where  contests  took  place  was 
948,524.  Of  this  number  the  votes  polled  for 
one  party  were  370,342  and  for  the  other  354,- 
714.  That  is  to  say,  39  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
represents  one  party,  and  37  per  cent,  the 
other  party  in  Parliament.  As  the  representa- 
tives of  the  37  per  cent,  are  swamped  in  Par- 
liament and  are  in  no  way  recognized  in  the 
administration  of  affairs,  it  follows  that  39  per 
cent,  of  the  electors  through  their  representa- 
tives have  complete  control,  and  the  remain- 
ing 61  per  cent,  have  practically  no  voice  in 
the  government  of  the  country.  Moreover,  as 
the  election  of  members  representing  the  39 
per  cent,  of  votes  was  in  every  instance  oppos- 
ed by  the  voters  who  number  37  per  cent,  of 
the  whole,  it  follows  that  on  all  questions  set- 
tled on  strict  party  lines,  Parliament  speaks 
and  acts  in  its  decisions  by  the  members  who 
represent  but  two  per  cent,  of  the  whole  body 
of  electors.  This  is  not  an  accidental  but  a 
common  and,  indeed,  a necessary  result,  of 
the  present  system,  which  must  contiune  so 
long  as  we  follow  the  ordinary  method  of  elect- 
ing members  to  sit  in  Parliament. 

The  question  presented  is  this  : Is  there  any 
means  whatever  by  which  a national  assembly 
can  be  formed  approximating  more  closely  to 
the  ideal  Parliament  ? 

Let  us  begin  the  inquiry  by  assuming  that 
the  electorate  consists  of  only  two  electors, 
that  they  are  equal  in  all  respects,  in  ability, 
integrity,  in  worldly  means,  in  public  spirit; 
that  they  have  each  equal  claims  and  equal 
desires  to  act  as  representatives,  and  each  is 
equally  willing  to  be  represented  the  one  by 
the  other. 

Under  such  circumstances  what  course 
would  be  followed  by  the  two  to  settle  the 
question  ? Would  not  the  natural  method  be 
to  cast  lots  ? Assuming  that  the  two  electors 
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were  left  to  their  own  resources,  removed  from 
all  outside  influences,  would  not  this  be  the 
only  rational  means  by  which  they  could  make 
a choice? 

There  are  doubtless  some  minds  who  would 
have  an  innate  feeling  against  resorting  to 
such  practice  ; the  casting  of  lots  being  more 
or  less  associated  with  dice-playing,  lotteries 
and  games  of  chance,  to  which  objections  are 
taken  on  good  and  sufficient  grounds  ; but  in 
the  case  presented  there  remains  no  way  of 
reaching  a decision  except  by  lot.  What  other 
course  could  be  followed  ? A contest  would 
not  mend  matters ; a trial  of  physical  strength 
and  endurance  would  be  at  once  futile  and  in- 
defensible. If  the  object  be  to  turn  the  two 
into  a single  representative  unit,  unanimity  is 
essential,  and  while  in  agreeing  in  nothing  else 
they  could  agree  in  casting  lots.  Is  the.  prin- 
ciple of  settlement  by  casting  lots  in  itself  ob- 
jectionable ? Was  it  not  considered  wise  and 
good  in  ancient  times  ? And  would  it  not  be 
equally  good  to-day  ? It  is  certainly  a time- 
honored  usage  for  determining  difficult  ques- 
tions, and  is  exemplified  in  many  passages  in 
Holy  Scripture ; indeed  the  uniform  voice  of 
Scripture  goes  to  show  that  decisions  thus  ob- 
tained are  not  only  wholly  unobjectionable  in 
themselves,  but  that  they  were  considered  to 
have  been  overruled  and  directed  by  special 
providential  interposition. 

I shall  cite  but  one  example,  the  selection 

of  an  apostle  to  takethe  place  ofjudas  Iscariot. 

An  account  of  this  election  by  casting  lots  is 
given  in  the  “AiSts  of  the  Apostles,”  Chap.  I, 
verses  15-26.  It  is  stated  that  about  a hun- 
dred and  twenty  persons  were  called  upon  to 
seledt  one  of  their  number.  They  proceeded 
with  deliberate  wisdom  to  follow  a usage  re- 
garded by  them  as  a means  of  obtaining  the 
divine  mind.  They  determined  by  lot  who 
should  be  the  twelfth  apostle,  and  thus  they 
made  a selection  to  which  a cheerful  acquies- 
cence was  unanimously  given. 

I have  assumed  a case  of  two  electors,  and 
pointed  out  the  course  which  might  be  follow- 
ed— indeed,  the  only  rational  course  which 
could  be  followed.  If  the  principle  laid  down 
be  sound,  could  it  not  be  applied  in  other 
cases?  Let  us  assume  that  the  eledtorate 
consists  of  twenty  voters,  what  could  be  done 
in  this  case  ? If  individual  voters  in  the  elec- 
torate were  equal  in  all  respedts,  as  in  the  first 


case  referred  to,  the  question  would  be  a very 
simple  one,  as  it  might  be  settled  by  casting 
lots  for  one  of  the  twenty  equally  eligible  per- 
sons. It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  under 
the  circumstances  no  one  would  objedt  to  make 
the  seledtion  in  this  way,  as  being  the  simplest 
and  best  mode  oi  making  a choice.  It  would 
remove  antagonism  and  promote  unanimity ; 
and,  by  the  very  aft  of  casting  lots,  each  one 
of  the  twenty  taking  part  therein  would  be  an 
assenting  party  to  the  choice  made.  Men  as 
we  ordinarily  find  them  are,  however,  not 
alike  ; they  differ  much  in  their  qualifications, 
and  their  opinions  are  not  the  same ; we  must 
therefore  consider  cases  in  which  equal  eligi- 
bility and  uniformity  of  mind  in  the  whole 
eledtorate  is  not  the  rule. 

Lirst,  let  us  suppose  that  among  the  twenty 
eledtors,  five  votes  favor  the  choice  of  A,  an- 
other five  B,  another  C,  and  the  remainder  D. 
We  should  thus  have  A,B,  C,  I)  each  equally 
desired  and  preferred  as  the  representative  of 
the  twenty. 

(A+B+C  + .DH4  would  therefore  be  the 
representative  unit  of  the  whole.  We  cannot, 
however,  take  one  quarter  of  A , B,  C,  and  D, 
and  combine  these  quarters  so  as  to  form  one 
individual,  but  we  can  reduce  the  four  to  one 
by  the  principle  of  casting  lots.  One  of  the 
four  can  be  seledted  by  what  may  be  termed 
the  “Apostolic”  method,  and  the  person  so 
seledted  would  be  recognized  as  chosen  by  the 
twenty  eledtors  as  the  common  representative 
of  the  whole. 

Secondly,  let  us  suppose  a case  in  which 
there  is  less  diversity  of  opinion  ; two  groups 
of  five  eledtors  each  favor  A,  one  group  of  five 
prefer  B,  another  C.  The  selected  men  would 
thus  stand  A,  A,  B and  C,  and  the  representa- 
tive unit  of  the  whole  would  be  (2  A + B + C)  -h  4. 
As  in  the  previous  case,  this  complex  would 
be  reducible  to  a single  individual  by  casting 
lots,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  probability  of 
the  lot  falling  upon  A,  would  be  as  two  to  one. 

Thirdly,  suppose  three  groups  of  five  eledtors 
desire  to  be  represented  by  A and  one  group 
by  B.  In  this  case  we  should  have  (3  A + 23)44, 
as  the  representative  unit : in  seledting  one  of 
by  lot,  there  is  a undoubtedly  a possibility 
of  the  lot  falling  upon  B,  but  the  probability 
of  A’s  being  chosen  would  be  three  times 
greater  than  the  probability  in  B' s case.  True 
it  may  be  said  that  there  should  be  no  possi* 
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bility  of  B’s  being  chosen  in  a constituency 
where  three-fourths  of  the  electors  desire  A. 
We  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  the 
objedt  is  not  so  much  to  have  particular  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  as  to  have  the  whole  na- 
tion, fairly  represented  in  Parliament.  If  we 
look  a little  further,  , if  we  take  four  constitu- 
encies precisely  similar  to  the  one  under  con- 
sideration, according  to  the  mathematical 
theory  of  probabilities,  there  would  be  return- 
ed out  of  the  four,  three  members  in  sympathy 
with  A and  one  member  in  sympathy  with  B- 
Again,  if  we  carry  the  matter  still  further  if  we 
take  into  consideration  every  one  of  the  con- 
stituencies into  which  for  convenience  the 
whole  nation  may  be  divided,  it  would  be  found 
as  a general  result  that  the  representatives  re- 
turned to' sit  in  Parliament  would  collectively 
represent  the  nation  and  fairly  embody  the 
reason  contained  in  the  whole  community. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  of  the  system  sug- 
gested which  may  be  noticed  ; in  every  case 
the  election  of  a representative  would  be 
effected  deliberately  and  without  conflict.  It 
would  be  accomplished  in  fact  with  unanimous 
assent.  Each  individual  voter  would  con- 
tribute toward  a common  result — a result 
which  would  be  reached  on  principles  equally 
just  and  fair  to  all,  and  thus  command  general 
acquiescence. 

These  results  are  attainable  only  by  bring- 
lng  to  bear,  on  matters  of  doubt  or  difficulty, 
the  principle  of  settlement  adopted  by  the 
Apostles.  That  principle  cannot  be  objected 
to  on  scientific  grounds,  and  those  who  hold 
the  belief  that  mundane  affairs  are  over-ruled 
and  directed,  should  have  no  difficulty  in  ac- 
cepting it  as  a means  of  promoting  harmony 
and  advancing  the  common  good.  The  be- 
lief in  a Providence,  who  takes  cognizance  of 
the  affairs  of  men,  is  the  foundation  of  all 
religion  ; communities  therefore,  the  social 
fabric  of  which  is  based  on  Christianity, 
should  have  no  hesitation  in  leaving  matters 
°f  the  highest  moment  to  the  arbitrament  of 
an  infinitely  wise  Providence  rather  than  to 
the  settlement  of  men  with  all  their  individual 
interests  and  selfish  views,  all  their  prejudices, 
all  their  passions,  and  all  their  errors  of  judg- 
ment. 

I have  so  far,  for  the  purpose  of  the  argu - 
ment,  assumed  hypothetical  cases ; it  remains 
f°  be  considered  how  the  principles  laid  down 


may  be  applied  practically.  Let  us  take  for 
example  the  election  of  a single  representative 
in  a constituency  of  2,000  voters.  It  is  desir- 
able in  the  first  place  that  each  voter,  or  group 
of  voters  of  one  mind,  should  have  perfect 
freedom  of  choice  in  the  nomination.  Sup- 
pose, in  order  to  accommodate  every  shade  of 
opinion,  it  be  arranged  that  each  hundred 
voters  of  one  way  of  thinking  name  the  person 
whom  they  would  wish  to  represent  them. 
This  would  separate  the  constituency  into 
twenty  groups  of  voters,  who  would  each  nom- 
inate whomsoever  they  most  favored.  It  does 
not  necesarily  follow  that  there  would  be  twenty 
persons  nominated  in  the  constituency,  as  two 
or  more  groups  might  nominate  the  same  per- 
son ; a circumstance  which  would  increase  the 
probability  of  his  selection  exadtly  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  groups  making  him  theirnom- 
inee.  On  the  twenty  nominations  being  made, 
the  next  step  would  be  for  the  person  nominated 
to  proceed  on  the  principles  above  set  forth, 
to  sele<5t  one  of  themselves. 

If  unable  to  make  an  unanimous  choice, 
they  might,  as  in  the  case  of  the  twenty  elec- 
tors choosing  a representative,  sort  themselves 
into  smaller  groups  and,  by  the  application  of 
the  principles  set  forth,  proceed  to  reduce  the 
number  of  voting  units,  and  finally,  by  the 
apostolic  method,  determine  the  selection  of 
one  person.  The  person  so  chosen  would  be 
held  to  be  the  common  choice  of  the  whole 
2,000  to  represent  the  constituency  in  Parlia- 
ment. 

In  the  carrying  out  of  such  a system,  there 
would  be,  as  in  every  system,  a number  of 
possible  contingencies  for  which  provision 
would  have  to  be  made ; these  I have  not 
deemed  it  necessary  at  present  to  enter  into. 
My  object  has  been  briefly  to  suggest  leading 
principles  by  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the 
central  idea  may  be  realized.  If  the  principles 
submitted  be  sound,  I venture  to  think  that  it 
is  not  impracticable  to  devise  proper  ma- 
chinery to  elect  representatives  who,  when 
brought  into  one  deliberative  gathering, 
would,  so  far  as  such  a thing  is  possible,  be  a 
mathematical  concentration  of  the  whole  elec- 
toral  body— would  in  fact  constitute  an  as- 
sembly which  would  closely  approximate  to 
the  ideal  Parliament. 

Referring  to  the  present  system  an  eminent 
writer  asks  : “ Is  government  only  possible  by 
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the  conflict  of  opposing  principles?”  The 
familiar  expression,  “ government  of  the  people 
by  the  people”  cannot  be  held  to  mean 
government  of  the  whole  by  a part  or  by  the 
conflict  of  hostile  parts.  It  must  be  obvious 
the  united  energy  and  wisdom  of  a whole 
nation  directed  towards  one  end  can  only  be 
fully  realized,  when  the  supreme  power  is 
vested  in  a Parliament  chosen  by  the  whole 
people,  and  fairly  representing  the  whole 
people.  This  is  the  great  problem  for  solu- 
tion and  it  is  manifest  that  if  such  a Parlia- 
ment is  ever  to  be  constituted,  the  people,  in 
choosing  members  to  represent  them,  must  in 
some  way  be  brought  to  act  not  in  contesta- 
tion and  conflict,  but  in  concert  and  in  con- 
cord. 

If  it  be  one  of  the  first  of  political  desiderata 
to  have  no  large  minorities  left  unrepresented 
in  the  national  assembly,  if  appears  to  me  es- 
sential to  seek  for  some  means  of  securing  the 
co-operation  of  the  whole  body  of  the  electors 
in  the  election  of  members  to  sit  in  the  High 
Court  of  Parliament.  To  obtain  this  result  it 
is  obviously  expedient  to  adopt  a system 
which  necessarily  does  not  develop  animosity 
or  provoke  hostility ; the  aim  should  be  to 
promote  friendliness  and  agreement  in  a 
matter  which  concerns  all  alike.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  whole  community  is  con- 
cerned in  having  in  Parliament,  not  men  of 
extreme  views,  but  moderate-minded  men  of 
good  common  sense  and  good  conscience, 
capable  of  representing  the  more  enlightened 
electoral  mind.  By  electing  representatives 
on  the  principles  laid  down,  these  desirable 
objects  would  undoubtedly  in  a large  measure 
be  attained  ; every  step  would  be  deliberately 
taken,  free  from  the  excited  and  heated  feeling 
which  so  frequently  accompany  ordinary  elec- 
tions. In  every  stage  of  the  proceedings  there 
would  be  a tendency  to  return  only  the  best 
men.  At  the  very  first  step  it  is  obvious  that 
a candidate  must  be  a person  respected  and 
supported  by  a hundred  electors.  It  is  pre- 
sumable that  no  hundred  electors  of  any  class 
or  race  or  creed  would  deliberately  put  for- 
ward a base  or  unworthy  or  even  an  inferior 
individual ; it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they 
would  choose  one  of  the  least  intelligent  or 
least  honest  or  least  reputable  amongst  them 
as  their  representative  in  the  candidature. 
As  a rule,  electors  of  one  mind  would  arrange 


themselves  into  groups  of  one  hundred,  and 
each  group  would  select  some  man,  who,  on 
his  merits  as  a citizen,  would  creditably  rep- 
resent them,  or  who  as  a statesman  would 
commend  himself  to  their  favor.  In  their 
turn,  those  selected  by  the  hundreds  would 
follow  the  same  course,  selecting  generally  the 
best,  the  worthiest  and  wisest  men  until  the 
final  choice  was  reached  and  a member  select- 
ed to  represent  the  constituency  in  Parliament. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  if  such  a 
system  could  be  put  in  force,  the  tendency 
would  be  upwards  from  first  to  last,  and  that 
there  would  be  drawn  to  the  legislature  ac- 
complished statesmen,  men  endowed  with 
wisdom  and  patriotism,  practical  knowledge 
and  experience.  The  inevitable  effect  would 
be  to  allay  the  spirit  of  faction  and  remove 
political  rancour.  In  a higher  degree  than 
under  the  ordinary  method  of  electing  mem- 
bers, the  system  would  attract  within  the  pale 
of  Parliament  men  in  generous  sympathy  not 
with  a part  only,  but  with  the  whole  people. 
Thus  might  be  constituted  an  august  body 
which  as  closely  as  possible  would  be  a true 
mirror  of  the  enlightened  mind  of  the  nation 
to  reflect  its  opinions,  its  wisdom,  and  its 
virtues. 

In  a Parliament  so  constituted,  perfedt 
unanimity  on  all  questions,  perhaps  on  any 
question,  is  not  to  be  looked  for,  and  each  sep- 
arate question  would  have  to  be  settled,  as  it 
arose,  by  the  voice  of  a majority.  Hence  it 
may  be  said  that  as  every  question  would  in 
the  end  have  to  be  determined  by  a majority, 
the  Parliament  as  proposed  would  be  no  im- 
provement on  the  present.  It  will,  however, 
readily  be  seen  that  there  is  a wide  difference 
between  a parliament  representing  the  whole 
people,  deciding  questions  by  a majority  of  its 
own  members,  and  a Parliament  in  which  a 
part  only  of  the  eledtors  has  any  voice.  The 
proposed  assembly  would  not  consist  of  men 
placed  in  their  seats  in  diredt  opposition  to  a 
large  number  of  the  people,  but  a Parliament 
formed  through  the  co-operation  and  assent  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  eledtors,  to  promote 
their  common  welfare;  it  would  approxi- 
mately be  a microcosm,  so  to  speak,  of  the. 
the  nation.  In  and  through  this  Parliament 
each  and  every  eiedtor  would  have  an  equal 
voice  in  public  affairs. 

The  proposal  is  to  substitute  in  our  Parlia- 
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mentary  elections  the  principle  of  cooperation 
for  the  principle  of  antagonism,  and  by  this 
means  to  choose  representatives,  who  when 
brought  together  in  a deliberative  assembly 
would  realize  the  true  idea  of  Parliament — a 
“ Witenagemot  or  great  council  of  wise  men,” 
representing  every  part  of  the  realm,  and  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  the  whole,  to  adt  in  the 
narixe  of  the  whole,  and  speak  the  voice  of  the 
united  nation. 

If  such  a Parliament  be  an  objedt  to  be  de- 
sired; it  it  be  a fundamental  principle  that  all 
who  bear  the  taxation  should  share  in  the  re- 
presentation ; if  it  be  the  sacred  right  of  every 
eledtor  to  have  a just  and  proper  representa- 
tion in  Parliament ; then  it  must  be  recognized 
as  a paramount  duty,  and  an  object  worthy  of 
the  highest  efforts  of  the  progressive  statesman, 
to  find  some  means  by  which  such  a legisla- 
tive body  may  be  realized.  A complete  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  may  be  remote,  but  as  has 
been  stated,  Parliament  is  a growth  and  de- 
velopment, and  in  all  matters  into  which  the 
Principle  of  growth  enters,  the  element  of  time 
must  also  enter.  The  question  vitally  concerns 
all  free  communities,  and  any  change  must  in 
the  nature  of  things  be  preceded  by  a deliberate 
and  impartial  enquiry.  I have  ventured  to  sub- 
mit a scientific  solution  : it  may  not  be  the  best 
means  of  attaining  the  desired  end,  and  I offer 
*t  with  all  diffidence  merely  as  a contribution 
to  the  general  discussion,  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  not  be  wholly  barren  of  utility.  I cannot 
but  think  that  if  the  stridtly  scientific  habit  of 


mind  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  question,  some 
practical  method  of  solving  the  problem  will 
slowly  and  surely  be  evolved.  Whatever  the 
solution,  I humbly  think  that  it  must  be  based 
on  principles  which  will  not  beget  the  conflicts 
and  contestations  which  result  from  political 
activity  under  the  present  system. 

It  is  held  by  t-he  most  eminent  political 
economists  that  by  co-operating  two  men  will 
do  more  work  and  do  it  better  than  four  men, 
or  four  times  four  men  adting  in  opposition. 
Is  not  the  rule  of  universal  application  ? Can 
there  be  co-operation  without  harmony  ? Can 
there  be  antagonism  without  discord  ? And 
are  not  discord  and  harmony  in  the  state  lik- 
ened unto  disease  and  health  in  the  human 
body  ? This  much  will  be  conceded  ; the 
chronic  feuds  between  tribes  and  races  which 
characterized  the  history  of  the  human  family 
in  a less  advanced  stage  of  civilization  no  long- 
er exist.  War  is  manifestly  not  the  normal 
condition  of  society  in  our  time.  Is  it  not 
therefore  an  anachronism  to  perpetuate  hos- 
tility in  the  internal  affairs  of  a nation  ? Is  it 
not  in  the  highest  interest  of  the  state  that 
each  member  of  the  community,  in  every  mat- 
ter which  concerns  him  as  a citizen,  should 
have  the  fullest  opportunity  of  adting  up  to  the 
injunction,  “ Live  peaceably  with  all  men.” 
If  the  age  of  belligerency  has  passed  away,  is 
it  not  eminently  fit  and  proper  that  we  should 
seek  the  removal  of  the  last  vestiges  of  a 
belligerent  age  which  still  remain  in  our  pol- 
itical system  ? 


EXPLANATORY  NOTE. 


To  the  Editor  Queen’s  College  Journal : 

If  you  append  my  Royal  Society  paper  to 
the  address  I delivered  on  “ University  Day  " 
I would  desire  to  explain  as  follows  : — 

The  objeft  of  my  paper,  “ A problem  in  Poli- 
tical Science,”  was  simply  to  demonstrate 
that  Parliament  could  be  formed  so  as  to  re- 
present truly  the  whole  nation. 

I do  not  wish  it  to  be  thought  that  I have 
given  the  only  solution  to  the  problem.  I mere- 
ly wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  having  estab- 
lished the  possibility  of  constituting  the 
national  assembly  with  scientific  accuracy,  I 
felt  warranted  in  urging  that  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  abolish  government  by  party  and 
substitute  government  by  the  whole  people. 

I do  not  doubt  that  features  open  to  objec- 
tion in  the  solution  presented  in  my  Royal 
Society  paper  can  be  eliminated  or  that 
better  means  may  be  devised,  of  attaining  the 
desired  objedt.  If  a “ will  ” become  apparent 
in  the  public  mind,  a “way”  will  not  be 
wanting. 

Sandford  Fleming. 
Ottawa,  Oft.  20th,  1891. 


